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Members of Up With People, appearing at NECC on May 18, 19. 


Power to the People 


by Jim Hegarty and John Reynolds 

At 2 p.m Sunday, the invasion began. 

One-hundred thirty strong, they made their way 
up the Merrimack River aboard the Mt. Vernon 
Belle. By 4 p.m. they had taken Haverhill Harbor 
by storm. They established beachheads in homes, 
in schools, in hospitals, and in churches. 

By 5 p.m. that same day, the takeover of 
Haverhill was complete. The musical group Up 
With People took no prisoners — it was an uncon- 
ditional surrender. They had come to captivate, not 
capture. 

The multi-national musical group Up With Peo- 
ple is in Haverhill for a week of festivities that will 
culminate in three two-hour shows at Northern 
Essex Community College on Friday and Saturday, 
May 18 and 19. 

One-hundred thirty students from 16 countries 
comprise the group that will visit schools and 
hospitals in the Haverhill area. They are part of a 
700 member organization based in Phoenix, 
Arizona, that has performed in 55 different coun- 
tries to over eight million spectators. Up With Peo- 
ple will perform on ABC Television as part of the 
1984 Summer Olympics coverage in Los Angeles. 

“We are basically a non-profit organization. We 
have no political or religious message — what we 
try to do is span the bridges between nations,” Ben 
Allred, Up With People cast member, explained. 

The group, which travels with 15 tons of stage, 
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sound, and lighting equipment, takes its show on 
the road to the farthest parts of the world. They 
have appeared in such diverse locations as St. 
Peter’s Square in Rome; Corn Market Square in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland; and the Peking Conser- 
vatory of Music in the People’s Republic of China. 

“Everywhere we go, we arrange to stay with host 
families. In this manner, we get to really experience 
the culture of the countries we visit,’’ Allred said. 

Members of Up With People, usually between 
the ages of 18 and 25, participate in what Allred 
said is a ‘multi-faceted program of experiental lear- 
ning.’”’ Entire cultures are their classrooms, new 
languages and different lifestyles an integral part 
of their learning. 

“Our basic purpose is to give young men and 
women a learning experience which prepares them 
for a swiftly-changing world. The show is their 
statement of hope and enthusiasm for the future,” 
Up With People President J. Blanton Belk said. He 
started the organization in 1968 as a non-profit, 
apolitical, non-sectarian educational program. 

Each year the Up With People students travel 
an average of 35,000 miles, living with between 80 
and 100 host families. Although musical talent and 
technical knowledge are assets, students are ac- 
cepted on the basis-of their motivation, maturity, 
and potential to participate fully in a demanding 
program. 


Continued on page three 
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¢ Graduation: Student Council 
President Jacki Rice will 
receive NECC’s highest award; 
Observer columnist Judy Sirski 
and Computer Technology stu- 
dent Ronald Daigle will speak. 
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¢ Opinion: Robin Benedict paid 
the ultimate price in a high- 
stakes game; Agent Orange 
fiasco reveals the true colors of 
American culpability; NECC 
cleans up to the litter of the law. 
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¢ Reviews: Little girls just 
wanna have fun — Duran 
Duran; Despite a flawed 
voyage, The Bounty sails into 
port as good entertainment; a 
Backstage Pass to the best of 
Boston’s nightlife. 
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e Old English, new student: 
Jim Healy is kicking off 
NECC’s Semester Abroad Pro- 
gram. He will attend Ealing 
College of Higher Education in 
London. 
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e Sports: The Celtics are saying 
“The Bucks Stop Here’’ after 
last year’s playoff blowout; 
Soviets play professional 
politics with amateur sports by 
pulling out of the Summer 
Olympics. 
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by Jim Hegarty = 

Like the parable in which six blind men 
try to describe an elephant, the state of 
affairs in the contract negotiations 
between the MCCC and the Board of 
Regents remains a matter of inter- 
pretation. 

The Regents claim they have offered 
the teacher’s union close to a 33 percent 
pay raise over the course of a three year 
contract, This figure is supposed to have 
the backing of Governor Michael 
Dukakis. 

The MCCC disputes the “‘illusion” of 
these figures, saying the Regents are 
offering only 18 or 19 percent as a base 
rate, with the remainder being filled by 
“discretionary” merit raises. 

Northern Essex Community College 
President John R. Dimitry is saying a 
pattern of merit pay has already been 
established throughout the state. The 
four-year colleges and universities signed 
contracts containing merit pay. 

Newly elected Northern Essex Faculty 
Association President Joseph Rizzo says 
merit pay may be part of a trend, but the 
community colleges will not accept a 
merit package of lesser value than the one 
offered the four-year schools. 

Point, counterpoint, plus and minus — 
the bottom line now lies in the hands of 
Prof. James Healy, a labor relations 
expert who is a faculty member at Har- 
vard University. He is handling the fact- 
finding stage in the contract negotiations, 
as he did for Goodyear and General 
Motors. 

“He has a reputation for being very 
fair, so we are optimistic on that end. 
. He'll come in and look at the issues, and 


~ Troubled 


horizon 


by Jim Hegarty 

Northern Essex Community College 
President John R. Dimitry sees “big 
trouble” on the horizon if there is no con- 
tract settlement before September. 


Contract negotiations between the 
MCCC (Massachusetts Community Col- 
lege Council) and the state are in the fact- 
finding stage. On April 25, mediator 
Elliot Klitsman recommended the step, 
claiming mediation was “not working.” 


“To tell you the truth, no one knows 
just how long the fact-finding stage will 
take. It could last anywhere from two to 
15 months — which is how long it took 
when the four-year schools’ union went 
into fact finding,” Dimitry said. 


Although Klitsman handled the media- 
tion stage between the two parties, he will 
not enter into fact-finding. A list of nine 
names has been presented to both sides 
by the state Commission on Arbitration 
and Conciliation. If neither side can agree 
on acommon choice, a fact-finder will be 
appointed. 


“Unfortunately, there is still quite a 
difference between the two parties. Any 
estimates on time right now would be 
purely guesswork. Salary-wise, there has 
been some movement by the MCCC 
towards the governor’s limit of around 33 
percent. But, the fact is, the mediator felt 
there were so many outstanding dif- 
ferences that he felt he had simply 
exhausted his usefulness. That’s why we 
are into fact-finding,”” Dimitry said. 


If the pay package has taken a step 
closer to finalization, the way it is to be 
distributed remains miles apart. The 
union stance remains steadfastly anti- 
merit. The Regents see the acceptance of 
merit at other colleges and universities in 
the state as the establishment of a 


i natal BBE. 


make a comparative analysis between the 
community colleges and the other institu- 
tions of higher education in the state,” 
Rizzo said. 

The MCCC has maintained throughout 
nearly a year of negotiations that they are 
not being placed on equal footing with the 
four-year colleges and universities in 
Massachusetts. 

“A large part of the problem during 
negotiations is that the average salary for 
a faculty member at a state four-year 
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President John R. Dimitry. 
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“In all the contracts settled, there has 
been a portion of the pay package which 
is merit pay. There are provisions in those 
contracts that allow an appeals or arbitra- 
tion process. I suspect this will be the pat- 
tern followed since it has already been 
established in other contract set- 
tlements,” Dimitry said. 


Dimitry remains cautious but confi- 
dent there will be a settlement in the near 
future. After nearly a year of negotiating, 
he sees the role of the fact-finder playing 
an increasingly important role. 


“The pay package is within five percen- 
tage points, and if they are willing to 
accept merit with some provisions, then 
we are fairly close to a settlement. This 
is where the role of the fact-finder is so 
crucial. He can say ‘Okay, let’s see the 
final gap between the two parties,’ and if 
it’s small enough to close, well then 
you've got yourself a contract. 

“T’ll do everything I can to make sure 


the contract is signed, sealed, and 
delivered by Labor Day. I would rather 
not see it go beyond that point. There bet- 
ter be a settlement before September, or 
we will have big trouble. If not, I would 
expect the union’s frustrations to take 
some more concrete form,” Dimitry 
concluded. 


New Faculty Association President Joseph Rizzo. 
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school is already $5,000 to $6,000 higher 
annually than that of a community col- 
lege teacher. We have been dealing with 
inequity right from the start, and they 
want to give us a discretionary merit pay 
package on top of that,’’ Rizzo said. 


Merit pay is being endorsed by 
everyone from the Regents to Reagan. 
The President has indicated he thinks 
merit pay is the way to go in this coun- 
try. The President of the Faculty Associa- 


NECC evaluation due 


by John Reynolds 

A full report on how Northern Essex’s 
Business Administration department 
compares overall to others in the state’s 
two and four year colleges and univer- 
sities will be completed by next winter. 
The state-wide evaluation is being con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts Board of 
Regents. 

The Business Administration depart- 
ment is comprised of the following 
specific courses of study: Accounting, 
Business Management, Business 
Transfer, Banking, Retailing, Data Pro- 
cessing, Food Service Management, and 
Materials Management. 

The Board of Regents requires that 
written reports be submitted from each 
of the above programs. These reports will 
include statistics on the number of 
applicants, acceptances and graduates, as 
well as biographical data about every 
faculty member and descriptive outlines 
of each course. 

Olga Williams, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Business, stresses the seemingly 
endless amount of work involved in 
preparing such a report. ‘‘Between the 
DCE and Day Division, there are 50 pro- 
fessors and 40 different courses to gather 
information about.” 

There is a work force of 11 business 
faculty members who are responsible for 
compiling the information so that it can 
be put together and submitted to the 


- Board of Regents by July 1. Williams 


anticipates that the report, in its comple- 
tion, will be about 50 pages long. 

The second phase of the evaluation will 
begin next fall, when the board sends a 
team of consultants to the campus for a 
two-day observation stay. These con- 
sultants will be a contingency of business 
professors from out of state New England 
universities and colleges and other 
qualified professionals from the business 
world. They will evaluate the facilities 
here at Northern Essex, especially the 
computers, and study the programs 
offered here in depth. 


The Banking and Materials Manage- 
ment programs will be given particular 
attention, as Northern Essex is the only 
community college offering these in the 
state. They will be looked at as being 


argain 


tion thinks otherwise. 

“A lot of people have misconceptions 
about merit pay. Reagan has endorsed it, 
but the merit being offered the teacher’s 
union is nothing but patronage. The 
Regents want nearly a third of our total 
pay packagae to be merit pay. The 
amount in the contracts of the four year 
state schools totals out to a few percen- 
tage points,” Rizzo said. 

It is the contention of the MCCC that 
the Massachusetts Board of Regents — 
the bargaining unit for the state — 
started the negotiating process a year ago 
fully expecting to take the talks into the 
lengthy process of mediation and fact- 
finding. 

“About a month ago, the union obtain- 
ed access to a letter from Regent’s lawyer 
Judith Wong to the presidents of the 
community colleges in the state. It stated 
that an impasse had been declared and 
the negotiations were moving to media- 
tion. The letter claimed that such a move 
was consistent with the Regent’s bargain- 
ing strategy. It’s obvious they intended 
to drag this thing out right from the 
start,”’ Rizzo said. 


Estimates on the length of the fact- 
finding process range from two to 15 
months. Both Dimitry and Rizzo are look- 
ing for some kind of settlement during the 
summer months. Here, however, as in 
most issues, the two also differ. 

“This contract could be settled in one 
afternoon if the management weren’t so 
obstructionist. The Regents just will not 
bargain in good faith — that’s what is so 
frustrating about all these months of 
negotiating,”’ Rizzo said. 


we 
Chairman of Business Administration 


Department Dan Horgan. 
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unique models for the 14 other communi- 
ty colleges under the board's jurisdiction. 

Williams see Materials Management as 
being an important program because its 
instruction is so relevant to what is 
presently occurring in many of today’s 
industries. Because of Japanese competi- 
tion, there is a demand for trained quality 
control professionals by corporations like 
Raytheon and Western Electric. ; 

No one can say exactly what the Board 
of Regents will conclude from this ven- 
ture, but Williams predicts that the 
majority of the feedback will be positive. 
‘We'll find out how we're doing in terms 
of transferring students. This is impor- 
tant for community colleges. We have 
many more programs than most. I think 
they will decide that we have a lot of good 
people transferring out of here. 


“Although we have good associate 
degree programs, I think they'll suggest 
one-year programs, more computer equip- 
aan and more full-time faculty,”’ she 
said. 


Up With People put on the ritz. 
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Up with People cast 
hosted by Merrimack 
Valley families, visit 
schools, hospitals 


Tuesday noon 


Tuesday evening 


Friday morning 
Friday afternoon 
Friday evening 
Saturday afternoon 
Saturday evening 


The Up With People cast arrived at 
Haverhill Harbor Sunday aboard the Mt. 
Vernon Belle from Newburyport. After 
meeting host families at Timberlane- 
Hampstead Regional High School, they 
were entertained with a potluck supper 
and concert by Timberlane-Hampstead 
Band and the Haverhill High School 
Choir. 

In the course of the week, the 130 
students from 16 countries, living with 
area residents, will have visited more 
than 25 different schools, nursing homes, 
hospitals and community service 
organizations. At many of these places 
they will have presented mini- 
performances. Divided into two groups, 
the cast has a full agenda each day. 

Included are stops at Haverhill High 
School, the Citizens Center, Community 
Action, the YMCA, Phoenix East, Brad- 
ford Head Start, Atkinson Academy, St. 
Joseph’s School, Timberlane High 
Pollard School, the Haverhill Boy Scouts, 
Winnekenni Castle, Whittier Regional 
Vo-Tech High School, Haverhill Armory 
for the Arts, Work Activities Center, 
Kenoza Manor Convalescent Home, 
Glynn Memorial Nursing Home and 
Hampstead Psychiatric Hospital. 

Among the social events are a barbe- 
que and volleyball game with students at 


Up with People events with Northern Essex Community 


¢ Barbeque with students outside cafeteria 
e Performance by Still Point Dancers 
© Workshop with Dancers ; 
¢ Volleyball tournament — Up with People, 
Bank of Boston, Northern Essex, Cedardale 
° Cast sets up for show at gym 
¢ Cast rehearses 
¢ Show premieres at 8 p.m. 
¢ Show presents matinee at 2:30 p.m. 
¢ Up with People gives final performance at 8 p.m. 


Northern Essex, a softball game, cookout 
and mixer with Bradford College 
students, and a dinner at Calvary Baptist 
Church hosted by the church and the 
Hispanic Task Force. 

Some of the cast will arrive to set up 
for the show and to rehearse Friday mor- 
ning. At 8 p.m. Up With People 
premieres. The other shows will be Satur- 
day at 2:30 and 8 p.m. Tickets are $6 for 
adults and $3 for children/students. 


———————— enn nEE EINER 


One-hundrea-thirty strong 


Continued from page one 


Although Up With People students 
can earn a variety of college credits at the 
University of Arizona, what they attend 
mostly is a school of common, ideological 
thought. They see their world in positive 
terms whereby the glass is half full rather 
than half empty. 

“Think what might happen if students 
from the People’s Republic of China, the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and the 
other countries of the world had a year 
together with Up With People,’’ Belk add- 
ed. ‘‘Maybe it would sow a seed for future 
understanding and harmony in the 
world.” 
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*Greater Enjoyment of the Arts Trust 


“UP WITH PEOPLE” 
CONCERT 


featuring 125 students from 22 countries 


at 


NORTHERN ESSEX 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(Physical Education Building) 


on 


e Friday, May 18 — 8 p.m. 
e Saturday, May 19 — 2:30 p.m. & 8 p.m. 


Tickets 
Children & students — $3 
available at 


e DeMoulas Market 
Haverhill 


Adults — $6 


¢ Market Basket 
Plaistow 


e Bank of Boston 
Haverhill, Groveland, Georgetown, Amesbury, Lawrence 


2zOpen to the publiczzz=== 
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Vocalists Debbie Karram, Lisa DesRochers and Janice Alestock rehearse for Friday’s concert. 


Prof. Michael Finegold rehearses jazz number. 
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Keyboardist Bob Jacobucci. Prof. Michael Finegold 


Phil Phender at guitar. 
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Panorama '84: RocK, Pop and Jazz 


by Faith Benedetti 

It is said that it is the quality of 
something, not the quantity, that mat- 
ters. If that is so, then it certainly rings 
true for the Northern Essex Chorus and 
Performance Ensemble. 

This small musical outfit at NECC 
(only 13 strong) makes up for quality 
what they lack in quantity. They perform- 
ed the annual Spring Concert May 11 in 
the College Center. 

‘The theme for the show was Panorama 
"84: Rock, Pop and Jazz. This format was 
chosen to highlight the band’s great abili- 
ty for playing contemporary music. 

“Eye of the Tiger’’ was the opening 
number, and displayed a hard-hitting 
guitar solo by Phil Pender. Lead vocals 
were provided by Debbie Karram and Bill 
Gomez. A quick glance around the small 
but enthusiastic audience revealed toes 
beginning to tap. 

A ballad from the film Fame , “Out 
Here On My Own,’’was sung by Debbie 
Karram. Her sweet soprano vocals rang 
clearly through the hall. 

Music Director Mike Finegold provid- 
ed musical accompaniment on the piano 
for Karram and two other songstresses, 
altos Janice Alestock and Lisa 


DesRochers, for ‘‘Islands In The 
Stream,’ a number made famous by Dol- 
ly Parton and Kenny Rogers. 

Next up was a just-for-fun number, 
“The Curly Shuffle,” sung in the best 
rowdy, drinking-hall tradition by the male 
performers of the band. An excellent sax- 
ophone solo by Finegold rounded out this 
super novelty piece. 

The band got rocking with a now- 
classic piece by Janis Joplin, “Piece of My 
Heart’’ with Debbie Karram singing lead 
vocals. Superb jamming from all the band 
members at the end of this number. 

An outstanding original piece, written 
and arranged for keyboards, guitars and 
drums by Bob Jacobucci was one of the 
show s strongest moments. Although all 
the performers playing on this piece 
deserve praise, it is Jacobucci who stole 
the number with his exceptional keyboard 
playing. 

The audience took a trip with the band 
back to the Merseybeat era, via a Beatles 
medley which included ‘‘Can’t Buy Me 
Love,” ‘All My Loving,” “Close Your 
Eyes,’ and ‘‘Yesterday.’’ Karram, 
Alestock and DesRochers provided the 
vocals while Pender played guitar. 

Everyone took to the stage for the 


band’s rendition of Al Jarreau’s upbeat 
jazz tune, ‘‘Boogie Down.” 

Keeping pace with the previous 
number, the band swung into a par- 
ticularly scalding version of Aretha 
Franklin’s ‘‘Respect’’ with Karram in the 
lead, backed up powerfully by Alestock 
and DesRochers. 

The tempo was slowed next, with a re- 
cent mainstream number, “Language of 
Love,’’ sung softly by Lisa DesRochers. 
It was originally donaby Dan Fogelberg. 

Another venture into soulful jazz with 
the tune “Sweet Georgia Brown,” sung 
a cappella (no musical accompaniment) 
which featured a scat singing solo by 
DesRochers. 

Van Morrison’s excellent piece, ““Moon- 
dance”’ was featured next. Karram pro- 
vided the vocals for this lengthened ver- 
sion, aided by the band. Towards the end 
of the song, each band member got to 
show a little spontaneity by embarking 
on solos. 

The work of jazz artiste Pat Metheny 
was displayed next in an instrumental 
piece, ‘‘Are You Going With Me?” the 
number included more excellent solos, 
among them a dazzling sa:: by Finegold. 

AL tne special request of an auqience 


member, the band encored with a cutting- 
edge version of the Motels’ ‘‘Mission of 
Mercy.” 

The concert went off very smoothly, 
the band members all displaying superb 
musical prowess. Theatrical stage 
lighting also greatly enhanced the profes- 
sionalism of the event. Rented sound 
equipment added to the audience’s 
enjoyment. 

Members of the Performance Ensem- 
ble and Chorus are: Janice Alestock,alto 
vocalist; Karl Beherell, bass vocalist; 
Rick Cote, tenor vocals and guitar; Lisa 
DesRochers, alto vocalist and acoustic 
guitar. 

Also, Steven Federico, tenor vocals and 
drums; Bill Gomez, tenor vocalist; Meg 
Gordon, alto saxophone; Bob Jacobucci, 
bass vocals, synthesizer and piano; Deb- 
bie Karram, soprano vocals,percussion; 
Rich Nelson, trumpet; Phil Pender,tenor 
vocal and guitar; and Carol Zins, trom- 
bone. Prof. Mike Finegold played sax, 
flute and piano. 

Congratulations go out to all the 
members of the chorus and performance 
ensembles for a thoroughly enjoyable and 
professional show. A job, indeed, well 
done. 
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Lead Dancer Wayne Kanzaki in Still Point X. 
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Dancers to rehearse in summer 


by Wayne Kanzaki 

Although the Still Point Dance 
Company organized a year ago has com- 
pleted its touring off campus and its role 
in the campus performance of Still Point 
X, company rehearsals have not ended, 
according to Artistic Director Elaine 
Mawhinney. 

“T feel this year all the effort we spent 
on developing a strong company really 
showed. We established a strong reper- 
toire from the performances we've had 
both on and off campus,” she says. 

“But with three company members 
leaving, and plans to expand our off- 
campus performances, we will be in 
rehearsal all summer, training new com- 
pany members and working with profes- 
sional instructors and choreographers 
from New York,” she points out. Rehear- 
sals range from three to seven hours a 
day. 

She believes having New York based 
choreographers like Kathryn Posin, 
designer of the nationally-acclaimed 
“Galena Summit,’’ and Andover’s 
Modern Dance Instructor Becky Arnold, 
gave the company a strong foundation to 
grow from. 


ue 


President of the Northern: 


Essex Community College Foundation Richard Schapker 


“New York is a highly competitive area 
in dance, so these people know what it 
takes to create a professional company,” 
Mawhinney says. “Our dance company 
really benefitted working with them in 
both technique and attitude. 

“Tt is very demanding and challenging 
for us to meet the high standards of a pro- 
fessional instructor/choreographer,”’ 
Mawhinney says. ‘‘Needless to say, I am 
thrilled with what has happened this year 
with the company. There has been a 
tremendous spirit and closeness which 
has grown as we've worked together, and 
I look forward to building on this and 
another exciting year.”’ 

The Still Point Dance Company made 
its debut at the Boston State House in 
April, 1983. In the summer, the group 
performed at Andover’s Riverfest, and in 
the fall, for a benefit for Winnikenni Cas- 
tle. Other off-campus productions includ- 
ed those at Lowell’s St. Joseph’s High 
School, Andover Collins Center, the 
University of Lowell, the Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce and a second ap- 
pearance at the State House. 


i SCRE 


presents Creative Arts Department Chairman Elaine Mawhinney with check for 


new platform for the performing arts. 
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Wayne Kanzaki, choreographer and performer in ‘‘Satori,”’ Still Point X. 
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number 
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Chick”’ in 


Still Point 
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by John Reynolds 


Dean outlines ways to keep clean 


Custodians need help In Campus clean-up 


During the past few months, there has 
been a concentrated effort to make the 
campus environment at Northern Essex 
a better place for everyone. There is a 
serious problem which most of us, 
students and faculty alike, are quite 
unaware of. Although our campus 
grounds are beautiful and our facilities 
top-notch, they are 14 years old and are 
presently used by more people than any 
other community college in this state. As 
a result, the campus has become 
excessively dirty in many locations. 


In an attempt to clean up the college, 
a New York consultant on industrial 
cleaning, Mort P. Clurman, has been hired 
to evaluate and improve upon janitorial 
supplies and equipment, reorganize the 
internal structure and methods of the 
department, and provide valuable train- 
ing for personnel. Essentially Clurman 
has introduced a more effective and effi- 
cient way to maintain a clean campus at 
the college. 


While we were off skiing the mountains 
or basking in the Florida sun during 
spring break this year, the custodians 
stayed on campus and participated in an 
intense week-long training session. 
Equipment and supplies have been up- 
dated and personnel reassigned to dif- 
ferent specific jobs. 


Clurman, Dean of Administration Joe 
Brown and Head Custodian Chris Fowler, 
all agree the janitors should be commend- 
ed for adapting so readily to the major 


From 700 to 5,000 students 


changes imposed upon them in a relative- 
ly short time. 


They have become more motivated 
than ever before, according to Brown, and 
they are trying their best to make a 
positive difference. Some noticeable 
improvements have already been achiev- 
ed. The canteen located in B-Building is 
cleaner and the bathrooms are not only 
being cleaned but also disinfected once a 
day and policed (checked) two more times 


Flexibility is the key 


by Anne Visser 

Over the last 21 years, the Division of 
Continuing Education program at Nor- 
thern Essex has grown from a small off- 
shoot of the college to a large department 
in its own right. In the early days of the 
program, roughly 700 students a 
semester took courses through DCE. 
Now, over 5,000 students are enrolled 
each semester to take courses of every 
description. Why? ‘In general, we’re very 
flexible, very innovative, and we try to 
meet the needs of the community,” says 
Dean John Peroni. 


Part of that flexibility comes from an 
effort to avoid bureaucratic traditions 
such as large amounts of red tape, 
months of discussion over a new program, 
and unwillingness to change. One exam- 
ple of avoiding these problems is DEC’s 
development of a new Materials Manage- 
ment Program. The program's develop- 


ment illustrates DCE’s flexibility to see 
a need for education within the communi- 
ty, and react quickly to meet that need. 

Many of DCE’s courses and programs 
are developed from a suggestion or idea 
that comes from outside the college. In 
the case of the Materials Management 
Program, that idea came from one 
member of the community who saw the 


need for educatior. in this area. The pro- 
gram, initiated two years ago, is the only 
one of its kind in New England. Its 
classes already have large enrollments. It 
is the ability to implement ideas quickly 
that keeps DCE meeting the needs of the 
Merrimack Valley. 


Although widespread use of contract 
courses is just beginning to catch on with 


‘In general, we’re very flexible, 
very innovative, and we try to 
meet the needs of the com- 


munity.’ — John Peroni. 


other area colleges, NECC has been in the 
business since 1977. An example of the 
use of the contract course is the recent 
training by DCE personnel of Haverhill 
School System teachers to learn or brush 
up on their computer literacy skills. 

An example of the DCE program ser- 
ving community need is the large-scale 
development of contract courses. These 
are courses that are developed, through 
contract, to meet the need of a particular 
industry, business or other outside group. 
The DCE program has contracted to 
teach employees of Compugraphic, 
Digital and other area businesses a 
specific skill or course. The business con- 
tracts DCE to tailor-make a program for 
its individual needs with respec to 
course material, classroom hours and lec- 
ture content. 

It is through such programs that adapt 
to the needs of the community that vital 
growth for the DCE program is achieved 
— and the success of Continuing Educa- 
tion here at Northern Essex is reflected. 


M 4 
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daily. The efforts of custodians Jim 
Yurik, Wally Arsenault, Bob Iola, Ed 
Comeau, Bob Spofford, Del Higgins, 
Danny Chernesky, Bill Rogers, Kevin 
Follansbee, Jim Walenzi, Gerry Grasso, 
and supervisor Chris Fowler are greatly 
appreciated, but their utlimate goal of 
achieving a properly cleaned campus is an 
impossible task for only 10 men unless 
students and faculty begin to cooperate 
by helping to keep the school clean. 


Dean of Continuing Education John Peroni. 


Dean of Administration Joseph Brown 
has outlined four major points to which 
we should pay particular attention in 
maintaining a clean campus: 

First, refrain from smoking, eating and 
drinking in classrooms as there is no way 
that they can be cleaned after each class 
period. It is common courtesy to leave it 
as clean for the next class of students as 
it was when you first came in. 

Secondly (this one is simple), please put 
all paper, paper cups, smoking material 
and all other refuse in designated trash 
reciprocals located around the campus. 
Do not throw these items on the floor, or 
even worse, on the ground so that they 
may be blown about the campus. 

The cafeteria and canteen are par- 
ticular areas of concern. People using 
these areas are urged to clear their tables 
and bus their own trays. This type of ac- 
tivity encourages others to act likewise. 
If a table is already dirty, it seems not 
only convenient, but acceptable to add to 
the pile of trash or trays. 

On the other hand, if a table is already 
clean, the diner is naturally inclined to 
maintain the cleanliness for the next per- 
son to enjoy, by taking care of his own 
mess. Courtesy is contageous. 

Finally, there is the “management” of 
smoking. There are ashtrays on the walls 
and in the halls of each building. A 
number of ashtrays have been added to 
the canteen. Use them. Smokers should 
be reminded that there is no stain worse 
than a cigarette butt that has been 
ground into a tiled floor. 


4 


-Carl Russo photo. 


North Shore hosts workshop for foreign language teachers 


The Essex County Language Associa- 
tion for Teachers (ECLAT), one of 74 
collaboratives founded nationwide, was 
started at North Shore Community Col- 
lege, sponsored by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 
The collaborative is a part of the National 
Foundation on Strengthening the 
Humanities Through the Teaching of 
Foreign Language and Literature. Na- 
tionally, the collaboratives are directed by 
Dr. Claire Gaudiani. Locally, ECLAT is 


directed by Professor Edna Chansky, 
teacher of French at NSCC, in collabora- 
tion with Diana Strange, Director of the 
Northeast Consortium of Colleges and 
Universities in Massachusetts 
(NECCUM). 

On May 21, 1984 at 3 p.m. NSCC will 
host a workshop for area teachers of 
foreign languages and NSCC faculty and 
staff on the Rassias Method of Teaching. 
The Rassias method has proven so suc- 
cessful that it has been adapted for 


students in fields other than foreign 
language — fields such as medicine and 
dentistry, for instance, where there are 
large amounts of special terminology to 
learn. Because the main objective of the 
Rassias method is the development of 
oral proficiency in a foreign language, the 
workshop will also give suggestions on 
testing procedures for oral proficiency. 


The program, to be held at the Sohier 
Road Library, was made possible through 


support of NSCC’s Center for Academic 
and Professional Development under the 
direction of Jane Coviello. 


Joel Goldfield, workshop leader, is a 
Rassias “‘disciple’’ presently on the facul- 
ty of Plymouth State College. He is a 
member of the American Rassias In- 
stitute, a former student of Rassias, and 
a doctoral candidate at University de 
Montpellier in France. 
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Campus News 


Mattozzi says state troopers are not intruding 


by Leo Fournier and David Tremblay 

Gino Mattozzi, retired district court 
judge, has been captain of security at 
Northern Essex for over three years. He 
says he enjoys his job very much. Since 
his past occupations dealt with severe 
pressures, he appreciates a job with fewer 
demands and less stress. 

Mattozzi was a police officer in Penn- 
sylvania for 14 years. Then he became a 
judge, serving for 10 years. During his 
tenure of presiding at court, he earned his 
bachelor’s of law degree from Penn State. 
He says these years were a time when he 
was always on the go. 


Mattozzi describes his present position 
as having much responsibility but not 
marked by as much pressure as before. “I 
think security is an honorable profes- 
sion,” he says. 

He supervises 11 other security people 
who maintain order on the campus 24 
hours a day. ‘‘Our job is to make sure the 
campus is safe for the people who attend 
here,’’ Mattozzi says. 

Even with 12 security personnel, some 
problems arise, the biggest of which is 
students using the pool parking lot when 
not transporting three or more people. 


Student parking on Kenoza Street is 
also prohibited and a definite problem is 
caused by violators. ‘“‘Students are very 
foolish to park on Kenoza. Just because 
you see a car parked in the street, please 
do not park behind it,’ Mattozzi asks. He 
says towing cars has been kept at a 
minimum but will be stepped if necessary. 
He urges students not to park on the 
sides of the streets leading to the park- 


‘You can 


by Don Wolf 

Judge Gino Mattozzi peers solemnly 
down from his bench at the three young 
men seated behind the table before him. 

“You’re not children anymore,” he 
says sternly. ““You’re men and you should 
act like men.”’ 

“The days of crying about your stolen 
cookies are over.”’ 

The three young men gaze respectfully 
at the judge as he delivers his words with 
deliberation and effect. 

“You're only hurting your parents. 
They’re the ones who gave you every- 
thing you could afford along with their 
love.”’ 

The judge ends the hearing. A decision 
is to come later. 

cee J 

Back in his chambers, Squire Gino J. 
-Mattozzi, district justice for the 
Fallsington-Fairless Hills area, removes 
his staid, black robe. The fact that he is 
as human and subject to impulse as 
anyone else is clear from the blue tattoo 
of a shapely woman on his left forearm. 

But Judge Mattozzi is well aware of 
that — that he’s human and makes 
mistakes. We all are and we all do. A little 
sign on the bookcase behind him is a 
reminder of that: 

“Babe Ruth struck out 1,330 times.” 

It’s education and understanding that 
make all those experiences, good and bad, 
worthwhile. That’s the essence of his 
courtroom lectures. That’s the essence of 
his off-the-cuff remarks. 

“One of my biggest concerns as a 
district justice is the young people 
today,’’ says the 49-year-old father of 
four. ““We can’t fight them and they can’t 
fight us. We try to guide them; we don’t 
want them to make the same mistakes we 
did, and we sure made our share of 
blunders. 

“We can only try and teach what’s 
right and wrong — you can only bend a 
tree when it’s a twig; you can’t bend a 
tree when it’s a tree.” 

To Judge Mattozzi, who has been a 
district judge for six years, there is 
nothing more important than making the 
time to listen to young persons, whether 
it’s in a courtroom or in a living room. 

“Right now, they are dependent on 
their parents, but how long can that last? 
A lot of them are thinking about what’s 
happening today, not tomorrow.” 

Only an education can prepare one for 


ing lots, since these are fire lanes and 
must be kept clear. 

Mattozzi stresses drinking on campus 
must be avoided. “I emphasize one more 
time; do not drink in the parking lot. My 
orders are to apprehend and take these 
students to the dean. Suspension will 
result,” warns the captain of security. 

Responding to the Observer’s criticism 
(May 1 issue) of state troopers being on 
campus, Mattozzi indicates state police 
have been encouraged to look in on the 
campus occasionally to discourage 
speeding. He objects to the statement 
that their presence is an intrusion and 
imposition, as he says he asked for the 
troopers’ cooperation in helping drivers 
keep within the speeding limits. 

“The students at Northern Essex are 
one heck of a terrific people,” Mattozzi 
says. He expresses his appreciation for 
how most obey the traffic regulations of 
the college as well as those of the Com- 
monwealth. And he says thanks to those 
who help out by reminding fellow 
students to turn off their lights or by giv- 
ing others a jump start as needed. He 
says over 99 percent of the students 
cooperate. 

He reminds those who still do not have 
parking stickers to pick them up any time 
during the day at the Security. Office, first 
floor, Classroom Building. ‘‘The best time 
to catch a guard in the office is between 
1:30 and 2:30 p.m.,” Mattozzi says. 
Stickers are good until graduation. The 
main point of having a sticker is to avoid 
towing. Also, if you leave your lights on, 
the guards can track you down before 
your battery goes dead. 


Northern Essex Captain of Security Gino Mattozzi. 


Judge Gino Mattozzi, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
-Bucks County Courier Times photo. 


tomorrow, Mattozzi points out. ‘‘To me, 
that’s the most important thing around.”’ 

Gino Mattozzi had to find that out the 
hard way. The son of Italian immigrants 
(good, God-fearing people’’) in Trenton, 
he was forced to leave school in the 10th 
grade to help support his family. 

When he was 17, young Gino joined the 
Navy where he often wrote and read let- 
ters for shipmates. He decided then that 
“T was not going to be like that.” 

Maybe it’s because of the heavy 
responsibilities he had to shoulder when 
he was a youth that makes him feel the 
need to provide guidance to young per- 
sons and help them enjoy their youth. 
When he was young, he had an offer to 
try out with the New York Giants (‘‘that 
was even before Willie Mays’’) but being 
needed at home took precedence. 

“T really didn’t have a young life,’’ he 
somberly muses. ‘‘I was an adult before 
T knew it. 

“But I’ve been working with young 
people for as long as I can remember. 


“And I don’t believe in hiding anything 
from young people. They’re not babies, 
but young men and young women. And 
they must be treated accordingly. 

“We adults have problems, too. If we 
can’t talk to our own family, who can we 
talk to?’’ the judge thinks aloud, taking 
a long drag on a cigarette. 


His demeanor is serious but warm. 
When he tells you that he speaks from his 
heart, you have no reason to doubt him. 

“Somewhere along the line, everyone 
got a helping hand,” Squire Mattozzi 
points out. ‘‘People just seem to forget 
that.”’ 


Mattozzi knows all about helping. He 
was a Falls Township policeman for over 
13 years before he finally decided he had 
had enough. 

“T was tired, nervous,”’ he says with 
some trepidation about the reasons why 
he left the force. “‘You’re working around 
the clock; it seems people get younger as 
you get older. It’s hard seeing a burnt 


-Carl Russo photo. 


only bend a tree when it’s a twig’ 


child or cutting an adult out of a car. 

“‘A policeman’s life isn’t easy and the 
public isn’t making it any easier. Can't 
the public understand? Do they realize 
what would happen if they went out on 
strike?” 

Public apathy and accusations are a 
sore spot with Mattozzi. He feels the 
public, so quick to blame the police and 
courts for their inability to control crime, 
is just as quick to shirk its responsi- 
bilities. 

“It’s easier to blame somebody else 
than to assume any responsibility,” the 
judge points out. But how can you blame 
the court system if you shirk your own 
duties? 

“People don’t understand that it’s up 
to themselves; that if they want a 
stronger enforcement law, they have the 
responsibility to write to their legislators. 

“It’s their duty to be involved. They 
say they fear reprisals if they are 
witnesses. I say that’s bull. It’s not just 
up to the policeman,” Mattozzi says with 
irritation, ‘‘but the community itself to 
make their home safe. 

“A community is only as great as peo- 
ple make it themselves. Whatever hap- 
pens, they ask for.” 

Despite a vocal but sedentary public, 
Mattozzi still finds his role as a district 
justice, the judicial system’s clear- 
inghouse, rewarding and challenging. 
While he often feels for those who are 
brought before him, especially landlord- 
tenant disputes (‘I wish I could change 
the law sometimes, but I can’t”’), he gets 
great satisfaction from helping a person 
busted for drugs get into a hospital and 
kick the habit. 

To Gino Mattozzi, being a good listener 
and being fair are what his job is all 
about. He’s a human being like those who 
come before him and no one is more aware 
of it than he. Sometimes he takes cases 
too much to heart; sometimes he makes 
mistakes. But Gino Mattozzi tries to 
understand. 

Although he retires after this term, he. 
is not likely to leave his concern for peo- 
ple by his gavel. 

“These people (who come before him) 
are human beings,” he says. ““How can 
you not feel for them? 

“Tf you have the facilities to help some- 
one, how can you turn your back on him?” 
(Courtesy Bucks County Courier Times, 
Feb. 15, 1976.) 
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Campus News 


President Dimitry joins 
faculty in peace walk 


by Paula Fuoco 

The Northern Essex Peace Committee 
took a walk for peace All College Day, 
May 3. The group spanned a 2.7 mile 
radius around the campus. Those walk- 
ing were Jean Brennan, President John 
R. Dimitry, Mary Jane Gillespie, Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy, Bernard Horn, Linda 
Hummel-Shea, Caryl Taylor and Joan 
Wattman. They wore white arm bands 
and peace buttons and carried signs call- 
ing for ‘“‘World peace through nuclear 
disarmament.” 

Peace Committee Chairman Joan 
Wattman says the walk was originally 
planned to raise funds, but because of 
legal problems, the group decided to walk 
just to make people aware and remind 
themselves of their commitment to 
nuclear disarmament. “‘We walked as an 
expression — to get people involved.” 

She says there are those who scorn 
such demonstrations as futile and say the 
walks accomplish no good. ‘“‘Sometimes 
there are vigils where only one person 
shows up, but the people in the communi- 
ty see and sometimes something clicks.” 

A dismaying fact is that no students 
participated in the walk. It’s partly 
because of the commuting nature of the 
school. ‘‘The students don’t live on cam- 
pus and so it isn’t their home,” she 
explains. 

Yet, Berkshire Community College is 
an example of monumental gain in stu- 
dent activism. Two-hundred and fifty 
students attended a peace conference 
there. Wattman sees Berkshire as a testa- 
ment that apathy can be overcome. 

“T notice students seem to be career- 
oriented. People who are older participate 
because no risk is involved. College 
students are sometimes afraid if they are 
involved, they will be recognized 
somewhere or they feel the issue has 
nothing to do with them. Some are just 
fatalistic,’’ she comments. 

“The students aren't voting either,” 
she adds. ‘‘There is a phenomenal lack of 
involvement in the political process. I 


‘Choose Life’ 


by Carol Cook 

“Tf people stand up for peace, they will 
realize they're not in a vacuum, not alone, 
but coming from a long and noble tradi- 
tion of peace,”’ stressed film-maker John 
Bishop. Then there will be ‘‘one earth, one 
humanity, one future.” His film, ‘‘Choose 
Life,’ was shown May 2 in the projection 
room. The film consists of footage and in- 
terviews of people participating in the 
1982 peace demonstration in New York 
City’s Central Park. 

Bishop had wanted to make an hour- 
long film which celebrates life and 
stresses the loss occurring in case of a 
war. He realized, however, that he would 
never get the $80,000 needed to make the 
film, so instead he got $1,500 for a camera 
and film and headed to New York for the 
demonstration. 

The film attempts to capture the spirit 
surrounding the event. Among the peo- 
ple interviewed were members of the 


Peace Committee Chairman Joan Watt- 


man. Kathy Hawkes photo. 
have a friend who refuses to sign a peti- 
tion because someday she hopes to get a 
job with the government,” Wattman 
says. 

She sees one’s immersion in the quest 
for peace as reaching outside yourself, 
grasping issues relevant to a great many. 
“Tt gives you a real sense of personal em- 
powerment. If you avoid the issue, and 
try to put it out of your mind, it will loom 
over you. You have to confront it and act. 
Some may see a meeting here or there as 
futility, but they are steps. It links you 
to other things. You’re doing something 
not just for yourself. It brings you out 
into a larger picture, gives you asser- 
tiveness, confidence,”’ she attests. 

In the quest for peace, Wattman has 
spoken on the radio and demonstrated on 
street corners, things she would not or- 
dinarily do. 

The Peace Committee meets May 16 to 
brainstorm about activities for next 
semester. Everyone is invited. 


film shown 


Gray Panthers, old and young people of 
different ethnic backgrounds and a priest. 
““We are here because we want to live”’ 
was a common answer to the question of 
“Why are you here?”’ 

One elderly woman answered, “I am 
here because my conscience won't let me 
be anywhere else.’’ Some people march- 
ed along in solemn procession wearing 
death masks and black shrouds, while 
others sang, laughed and danced. Most 
wore buttons and carried home-made 
posters. 

An hour and a half of film was shot. 
Bishop condensed it into a 10-minute 
film. By using other people’s words to 
make an argument he hopes to give peo- 
ple a boost and ‘‘keep the fire burning.” 
Bishop concluded by saying, ‘‘I don’t like 
to call it adocumentary. I didn’t want to 
just archive the event. I wanted 
something that would get people out to 
recreate the event over and over.” 


Letter asks for weapons ban 


A recent letter to the Peace Commit- 
tee at Northern Essex from the Union of 
Concerned Scientists in Boston asks for 
support for a piece of legislation in the 
United States Senate. 

S.J. Res. 129, introduced by Sen. Larry 
Pressler (R-S.D.) last July 14, calls ‘‘upon 
the President to seek a mutual and 
verifiable ban on weapons in space and 
weapons designed to attack objects in 
space.” The three sections of the 
resolution urge the President to seek an 
agreement with the Soviet Union to 1) 
declare an immediate, mutual and 
verifiable moratorium on the testing in 
space of anti-satellite weapons; 2) im- 
mediately resume negotiations on a 
mutual and verifiable ban on the testing, 
production, deployment, and use of any 
anti-satellite weapon; and 3) seek, on an 
urgent basis, a comprehensive verifiable 


treaty prohibiting the testing, produc- 
tion, deployment and any use of any 
space-directed or space-based weapons 
system which is designed to inflict injury 
or cause damage on the Earth, in the at- 
mosphere, or in objects placed in space. 

The bill was approved by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee last July 19 
and is expected to be considered by the 
full Senate sometime this May. Its 13 co- 
sponsors include Sen. Paul Tsongas (D- 
Mass.). 

Concerned Scientists request help in 
getting a strong signal to the Reagan 
Administration through support of the 
bill. They ask you write your senator 
immediately to vote for S.J. Res. 129. 
You may contact him by writing to Hon. 
Paul Tsongas, United State Senate, 
Washington, D.C., 20510. 


If the first hour of your 
class meets on this day... 
Monday at 8 

- Monday at 9 

Monday at 10 

Monday at 11 

Monday at 1 
Monday at 2 
Monday at 3 


Tuesday at 8 
Tuesday at 9 
Tuesday at 10 
Tuesday at 11 
Tuesday at 12 
Tuesday at 1 
Tuesday at 2 


Wednesday at 8 
Wednesday at 9 
Wednesday at 11 
Wednesday at 2 


Thursday at 9 
Thursday at 12 


Friday at 9 : 


Final exam schedule 
Day Division — Spring, 1984 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or 
final class meeting can be determined by referring to the chart 
below. Assignments are based on the first hour and first day 
the course regularly meets. Your final meeting will be held 
in the room you currently occupy. The Registrar will contact 
faculty if a time or a room change is necessary. 


Information specific to final examinations or final class 
meetings will be announced by course instructors. Students 
who have more than one final at the same time must contact 
their instructor. Contact the Registrar’s Office, room B-216, 
if you have any questions about this schedule. 


..then your final exam or 
final meeting will occur on: 
Friday, May 18, 8-10:30 
Wednesday, May 23, 8-10:30 
Monday, May 21, 8-10:30 
Tuesday, May 22, 11-1:30 
Monday, May 21, 2-4:30 
Friday, May 18, 2-4:30 
Wednesday, May 23, 2-4:30 


Tuesday, May 22, 8-10:30 
Tuesday, May 22, 8-10:30 
Thursday, May 17, 11-1:30 
Wednesday, May 23, 11-1:30 
Tuesday, May 22, 2-4:30 
Monday, May 21, 11-1:30 
Tuesday, May 22, 2-4:30 


Friday, May 18, 8-10:30 
Wednesday, May 23, 8-10:30 
Tuesday, May 22, 11-1:30 

Friday, May 18, 2-4:30 


Thursday, May 17, 8-10:30 
Thursday, May 17, 2-4:30 


Friday, May 18, 11-1:30 


Jacki Rice to receive 
President's Award 


by Faith Benedetti 


Jacki L. Rice, Haverhill, has been 
chosen to receive this year’s President’s 
Award at Northern Essex Community 
College. This award is presented each 
year during commencement ceremonies 
to an outstanding member of the 
graduating class. The daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Rice Jr., Jacki graduated 
from Haverhill High School in 1982. 

Rice has given much of herself to Nor- 
thern Essex and to her chosen profession 
of childhood education the past two 
years. 

She will be the student speaker at this 
year’s Awards Convocation May 31. She 
has been actively involved in NECC stu- 
dent politics, and is currently serving as 
Student Council President. 

This semester, she was inducted into 
the prestigious Psi Beta Chi National 
Honor Society of Psychology at Northern 
Essex, and was the speaker at the 
ceremony. In addition to Psi Beta, Rice 
is president of the NECC Behavioral 
Science Club. 

The revised constitution, which is up 
for approval by the Board of Trustees and 
President John R. Dimitry, is another 
project in which Rice is actively involv- 
ed. The new constitution, if approved, will 
change the entire student governmental 
system. 

Rice has also represented Northern 
Essex at the National Activities Council 
Association (NACA) conference in 
Nashville, Tenn. and at the Eastern 
Massachusetts Community College Con- 
ference, in Lenox, Mass. 


Jacki Rice has been named student 
speaker for the Awards Convocation. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


She has been the recipient of the Fran- 
cis J. Bevilacqua and NECC Foundation 
Scholarships. She was one of the Presi- 
dent’s Hostesses for the 1983 Commence- 
ment ceremonies. 

Rice is also actively involved in outside 
activities, such as the Georgetown 
Theatre Workshop, film work, and is 
employed part-time at the Groveland 
Pharmacy. 
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Campus Profiles 


Student leaves acting career in Poland to come to US. 


Dorothy Kardas, student from Poland. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


by Jo Pinet 

Almost three years ago, Northern 
Essex student Dorothy Anna Kardas left 
a successful career in Poland, where she 
was active in the Solidarity Movement, 
to come to the United States. 

An actress for four years, she worked 
with distinguished directors of theatre 
and film. She received awards, one of 
them for a part in ‘‘Hamlet.’’ Audiences 
showed their appreciation with flowers, 
letters, banquets, good reviews and more 
engagements. 

None of this was enough for Kardas, 
however. Heeding Ghandi’s question 
“What is art without the sure foundation 
and framework of a noble life?’’ she con- 
cluded an artist is a person who organizes 


Coast Guard offers valuable 


by Karen Kotzen 

Her hazel eyes beam. Her face glows. 
Twenty-six year old Anne Visser is talk- 
ing about her love of the sea. 

“T feel a romantic fascination with it 
... | feel drawn to it, like in the poem that 
says, ‘I must go down to the sea again, 
the lonely sea and the sky...’ ” 

Visser, currently a student at Northern 
Essex, is in the Coast Guard Reserves. 
She joined in 1979, inspired by a positive 
two-year working experience at a Marina 
(State Park) in Oxford, Ohio. There, she 
managed concession and fishing stands. 
Occasionally she assisted in mariner 
rescues. 

Adding to her desire to join the Coast 
Guard was her brother, a Navy radar 
operator during the Vietnam era. He told 
her the Navy would be too rigid for her. 
Visser made her choice and enlisted in the 
Coast Guard. 

Her training took her to Orlando, 
Florida. After boot camp she attended 
quartermaster and signalman schools. 
Quartermasters are navigational 
assistants. Some of their duties include 
recommending course and speed changes 
to the ship’s officer in charge and keep- 
ing a ship’s log. 

Signalmen are involved with visual 
communication such as flashing lights 
(Morse Code) to send messages to other 
ships. 

Visser worked as a quartermaster in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, for 22 months. Then 
she was transferred to Boston in 1982. 
There she spent 18 months working in the 
administrative and logistical support of 
aids to navigation units. This covered the 
territory from West Quoddy Head, 
Maine, to Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
Visser’s duties involved mostly ad- 
ministrative paperwork, dealing with 
funds for fuel and making up work 
schedules. Tasks also involved making 
sure everything was secure with manual 
lighthouses and the buoytenders. 

Visser left active duty to pursue 
another career because she felt career op- 

ities for women in the Coast Guard 


are limited. Today she continues in the _ 


, 


herself spiritually. ‘‘In my case,’”’ she 
says, ‘‘I could not further fully obtain this 
aim in the theatre. Besides that, the cir- 
cumstances in which I found myself, the 
conflicts caused by my active part in the 
Solidarity Movement, resulted in my 


coming to the United States. 


“The move naturally was connected 
with the abandonment of family and 
homeland. Thanks to this experience, I 
learned that a person must live anywhere 
as in her own home. But mostly, I have 
learned to better appreciate the worth 
and power of sacrifice. But, of course, 
such experiences are, so to say, enchant- 
ments of life.” 


Kardas says, “I try to celebrate, enjoy 
and exploit, fully, every moment of my 
life. But I do not like hasty actions. A per- 
son who acts in a hurry puts off a present 
time, actual reality and the concrete. 


“Hasty action disrupts the natural 
dependency between the way to an aim 
and the aim itself. I believe that a once- 
obtained aim does not have a different 
value from the way crossed for its 
accomplishment.”’ 


Talking about the present, Kardas 
says, ‘‘A lot of my time is taken up with 
studies; however, I find time to research 
and translate material for my brother 
who is working on his second doctorate. 
Certain information is difficult to locate 
in Poland.” 


Kardas is working on a liberal arts 
degree with a concentration in 
psychology. She intends to use what she 
is learning in Christo-therapy (the study 
of the healing message of Jesus). She says 
she is convinced psychology must be 
rebuilt. “I definitely agree with the con- 
clusion of Rollo May that ‘psychotherapy 


Northern Essex student and member of the Coast Guard Reserves Anne Visser. 


? 


ae 
Dorothy 
Essex. 


needs theology.’ In my opinion, Christo- 
therapy can be used the most successful- 
ly of all therapies.” 


Kardas was granted political asylum a 
year ago. She says, “Obviously, I cannot 
return to Poland to live. For three years 
I have been fighting the second govern- 
ment in my life. Now I am faced with 
finding a way to obtain United States 
citizenship without waiting another five 
years, so that I can travel and possibly 
see my family again. 

“T want to be recognized, important, 
the best I can be. There is nothing wrong 


experience 
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‘I feel a romantic fascination with it ... I feel drawn to it, like 
in the poem that says, I must go down to the sea again, the 


lonely sea and the sky ...’ 


Reserves, spending one weekend a month 
drilling on a Coast Guard cutter in 
Boston. Sometimes she attends classes, 
learning such skills as CPR. She says 
reserves may be called to active service 
during times of war or emergency. 

Visser says the money is great in the 
Coast Guard. Her experiences have been 
valuable ones. She states she gained “‘a 
lot of self-respect and confidence in my 
ability to do things I‘d never done 
before.” She would recommend the Coast 
Guard because it does have good oppor- 
tunities. A person gets to see both sides 
of issues and gets a good perspective on 
the world. Visser also feels a beneficial 
value system can be developed by the 
individual. 

Because Visser liked Boston, she 


decided to stay. She came originally from 
Ohio. Presently living in Haverhill, she 
decided to attend NECC because of its 
convenient location. While finishing her 
sophomore year here, she hopes to 
sharpen her study skills before transfer- 
ing to a state college in the fall. Previous 
schools attended include the University 
of Vermont (Burlington), the College of 
Worcester (Ohio) and Miami University 
in Oxford, Ohio. 

Visser, unsure of a definite career goal 
right now, feels she has a talent for jour- 
nalism. She is a reporter for the school 
newspaper, the Observer. 

A lover of travel, Visser and her fiance 
are preparing to move to their recently 
purchased home in West Wareham after 
an August wedding at Nantucket. 


Kardas, professional actress in Polish theatre, now student at Northern 
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with such aspirations. I would say that 
this is our obligation, but one must use 
such aspirations in the right way. 


“T would add that the definition of 
‘greatness’ comprises itself in being a ser- 
vant of others. Any goal is not worth the 
struggle of accomplishment if it has just 
a fleeting value. Every moment is impor- 
tant, but, for me, it has significance only 
if it has its place in ‘eternal time.’ Any 
accomplishments that are not in agree- 
ment with the will of Perfect Power — 
God — I consider as a loss and 
worthless.” - 


Alexander 
Technique 
workshop 


Last weekend the three day intensive 
workshop for those studying the Alex- 
ander Technique was sponsored by the 
Northern Essex Creative Arts Depart- 
ment. Directing was Tommy Thompson, 
director of the Alexander Technique 
Association of New England. 


The Alexander Technique was for- 
mulated in the early 1900s by F. Matthias 
Alexander, and perpetuated by such 
notables as George Bernard Shaw, 
Aldous Huxley and John Dewey. Most 
recently, Professor Nikolas Timbergen of 
Oxford University hailed the discovery of 
the technique in his speech accepting the 
1973 Nobel Prize in medicine, and placed 
it in a modern scientific perspective. 


The technique is a method of showing 
people how they are misusing their bodies 
and how they can prevent such misuse, 


whether it be at rest or during activity. 
It could be described in its initial phase 
as a deconditioning with replacement 


“with a new body-construct. 


Thompson has a full-time teaching 
practice in Cambridge. Included among 
his students are educators, scientists, 
architects, doctors, psychologists, musi- 
cians, dancers, writers, therapists, 
children and the handicapped. 


He has written extensively, lectured 
widely and led workshops for groups such 
as Interface and Whole Health 
Associates; for actors, dancers, and musi- 
cians; in the area of T’ai Chi as it applies 
to the performing arts; and in the area of 
Alexander Technique as it relates to pain. 


He is affiliated with the Authors’ 
League of America, Dramatists’ Guild 
and Society of Stage Directors and 
Choreographers. 
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Campus Profiles 


by Paula Fuoco 

The pen, it has been said, is mightier 
than the sword. In this case, Judy Sirski’s 
learning experience has been sharper than 
a razor’s edge. 

Her return to college was after a 
10-year sojourn from school. She likens 
the adventure to that urged by 
“Ulysses,” in Tennyson’s poem, “Tis not 
too late to seek a newer world.” 

Her quest for a new world began in 
1981. “I really wasn’t sure what I wanted 
to do when I came back. I wanted to find 
out if I could do anything with my 
writing,’’ she explains. 

Bubbling dormant in her was a talent 
for words and saying special things with 
them. The Observer thrust her into the 
arena of reporting, interviewing and 
editing, giving her experience and con- 
fidence. Soon she was an assistant editor 
and columnist, doing the well-known 
Clambake Chronicles. Within a month, 
she was commissioned to cover the visit 
of Senator Ted Kennedy. 

Sirski says she wasn’t that tuned into 
politics, so adviser Betty Arnold loaded 
her down with Newsweek magazines. She 
went to the press conference dressed to 
the hilt, scotch plaid skirt and all. She was 
terrified. 

Kennedy came. The other reporters 
were dressed in jeans.‘‘They thought I 
was Public Relations with Kennedy,”’ 
Sirski says. ‘‘The senator walked in, look- 
ed at me and said, ‘I know you from 
somewhere, What newspaper are you 
from?’ I mumbled something about being 
from a school newspaper and kept my 
mouth shut the rest of the time — until 
I cornered him and asked him a 
question.” 

Stories for the Observer Judy has 
covered range from her first about how 
the Kingdom Hall Church in Jefferson- 
ville was built by the congregation in two 
days (also published in the Haverhill 
Gazette’s Wave Length) to dance reviews 
to international studies. One of her 
favorites is the interview she did of Bill 
Huston, interpreter training teacher. Her 
articles are often spiced with humor, 
always with unusual insight. 

She said she didn’t like the name Clam- 
bake Chronicles, but wanted to call her 
column the Acorn Beat — as she covers 
all the nuts. 

After completing an internship at the 
Northern Essex Public Information 
Office, Sirski began an internship at the 
Haverhill Gazette last June. Her first 
stories included obituaries, rewrites of 
press releases, recipes and the social 
calendar. ‘“‘When I learned to spell 


Judith Sirski will be the graduation speaker for the Day Division. 


cemetary correctly, they felt it was safe 
to let me out into the public,” she quips. 
She went on to do hard news and features. 

Reporting for the Gazette spelled out 
the constant need to meet deadlines. 
Sirski says, ‘‘You have to let the readers 
know. You can’t always just wait for all 
the details.”’ 

One of her features was about a sum- 
mer program for Hispanic youths, coor- 
dinated by Jim Ortiz. After someone read 
the story, Ortiz received a letter from 
someone offering scholarship money for 
one of the students. In the early fall, 
Sirski received the Scripps League 
Torchlight Award for her story on the 
moving of the Danville Baptist Church. 
Now, after completing a second intern- 
ship at the Gazette, Sirski is employed as 
a correspondent for the Haverhill paper. 

Talking about school, she says return- 
ing to school was not without obstacles. 
“The obstacle was me,” she says. ‘‘When 
I had homework I would panic because 
I thought it had to be perfect. I was not 
ready to believe I deserved success,” she 


Sister Janet Eisner, Regent, comes to Northern Essex 


College president is guest speaker 


Sister Janet Eisner, president of 
Emmanuel College, will speak at the Nor- 
thern Essex graduation June 9. 

Sister Eisner is a member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Regents of 
Higher Education as well as the Advisory 
Council of Presidents of the Assocation 
of Governing Boards. She is a trustee of 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C. (sister 
school to Emmanuel) and was a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Regional 
Community Colleges. 

She has a doctorate in English 
Language and Literature from the 
University of Michigan, a master’s of arts 
degree in English from Boston College, 


a bachelor’s of arts degree from 
Emmanuel and attended the Institute for 
Educational Management, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
and Education. 

Academic honors include the Rackham 
Pre-Doctoral Fellowship, Rackham Prize 
Fellowship Ford Foundation Award, and 
teaching fellowships at the University of 
Michigan. 

Before becoming president at Em- 
manuel, Sister Eisner, a native of Boston, 
taught secondary school for the 
Archdiocese of Boston, served on the 
faculty of the English Department, and 
was director of admissions at Emmanuel 
College. 


Daigle represents Continuing Education 


Scheduled to speak as representative 
of the Division of Continuing Education 
at the June 9 graduation is Computer 
Technology major Ronald Daigle, 
Methuen, 

Daigle attended Marist Prepatory 
High School, Bedford, graduating in 
1969. He earned a bachelor of arts degree 
in philosophy from Merrimack College, 
graduating cum laude in 1973 and a 
master’s degree in education from Boston 
College in 1976. 

Hired in 1973 as Director of Religious 


Education at St. Rose, Topsfield, he held 
this position for 10 years until 1983, when 
he enrolled inthe Computer Technology 
Program, Continuing Education Division, 
at Northern Essex. 

Through the college’s Cooperative 
Education/Placement Office, he was hired 
by Digital as a programmer trainer. He 
is presently a Programmer Analyst. 

His family includes his wife Susan and 
their two children — Patricia, 10, and 
Matthew, 8. They will soon be moving to 
Salem, New Hampshire. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


says. 

Self-doubts pretty much overcome, 
Sirski has a 4.0 average and has been 
chosen to be student speaker for the Day 
Division at graduation June 9. About her 
4.0, she says it is not the be all and end 
all. She didn’t actually strive for it. It just 
happened. 

If a person lets personal ambition — 
whether economic, educational or 
whatever — become all absorbing, he 
loses out on the everyday important 
things. 

She says, ‘You know, everytime I hear 
a guy gets run over, I wonder if he kiss- 
ed his wife that morning. The seemingly 
trivial things are important. When I was 
sick last year, I had a lot of time to think 
about that,’’ she comments. 

Sirski’s hobbies have included working 
with stained glass. For five years, she 
made and sold sun catchers, small win- 
dow panels and mirrors at craft shows 
and flea markets. She wrote for the stain- 
ed publication “Roundtable Newsletter.”’ 

She says, “I think we live in the only 
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tion, will speak at June 9 graduation. 


Ron Daigle, Computer Technology major 


lumnist to be graduation speaker 


quonset hut with stained glass windows.” 
The house was built by her husband Ben, 
a skilled carpenter employed by Jenna 
Builders, Haverhill. He also fashioned the 
kitchen cabinets, stereo wall system and 
lovely round oak dining room. The Sirskis 
have known each other since they were 
children. Both their fathers were elders 


for Jehovah’s Witnesses. They have been 
married 11 years. 

Sitting on the steps of the college, she 
looks out upon the stretch of green to the 
path to her 8 o’clock class. “I will miss 
school. It’s been a place where I met a lot 
of people. My philosophy has changed. I 
know if I want people to be open and 
listen, I cannot expect more than they can 
give and I accept only what they can give 
me,”’ she says. 


Sirski says a good friend and major in- 
fluence for her at Northern Essex has 
been English Professor George Bailey. He 
was her first teacher at the college when 
she took his evening course in English 
Composition. It was Dr. Bailey who en- 
couraged her to investigate journalism at 
Northern Essex. He read a couple of her 
stories to the class. When she saw the 
class liked them, she thought, ‘“‘maybe 
there’s something to this’’ — the chance 
she might write seriously. 


Talking of Dr. Bailey, Sirski said she 
was impressed with the way he could ex- 
plain points about the characterizations 
in literature. “In the class, I learned 
about people while I was learning about 
literature,’’ she says. 


Another teacher-friend has been Prof. 
Jim Bradley. She met him when he was 
substituting for her psychology instruc- 
tor. She knew if she should have pro- 
blems, she could talk with him and find 
him helpful. When problems struck, 
Bradley did indeed provide supportive 
counseling. 

Sirski and Journalism Professor Betty 
Arnold have been good friends from the 
beginning. Arnold told her she had 
unusual talent and challenged her at once 
with a wide range of reporting and editing 
assignments. 

Judy Sirski hopes to continue college 
no later than next January. She'll be 
majoring in journalism or English. And 
she'll be writing for a paper. ‘What other 
job could give you the chance to meet 
Kennedy, walk in the Merrimack River 
collecting slime for a story on pollution 
or get offered a free tattoo doing a story 
on a tattoo parlor?”’ she asks. 


in the Division of Continuing Educa- 
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Campus News 


Dottie Holmes is Alum 


by Sharon Swasey 

Although Principal Clerk Dottie 
Holmes is secretary to Dean of Student 
Services Norman Landry, many of her 
duties involve those of an administrative 
assistant. She works with Landry in 
many aspects of the office operation and 
acts as liaison between the dean and the 
student body. 

Recently elected treasurer of the Nor- 
thern Essex Alumni Association, Holmes 
was a member of the group’s board of 
directors for two years. She attends mon- 
thly meetings where many fundraising 
events are planned. One of these events 
was the five-mile road race around 
Winnikenni Castle with 75 participants 
last fall. Monies raised are used for 
scholarships for Northern Essex 
students. 

Along with meeting her job and alumni 
responsibilities, Holmes keeps busy as a 
student working on her bachelor’s degree 
in business administration at Salem State 
College. She earlier earned a secretarial 
certificate from Andover Institute of 
Business and graduated from Northern 
Essex in 1975 with a degree in the ad- 
ministrative assistant program. She 
secured a second associate’s degree in the 
business transfer program in 1980. 

Holmes has worked at the college since 
1968. She started in the counseling office, 
then moved to the dean of students office 
in 1972. She resides in Bradford with her 
husband Carl, son Brian, and daughter 
Janice. She has another daughter, Donna, 
who is married and has two sons. 

Among her many hobbies, Holmes en- 
joys skiing and camping. She and her hus- 
band went to Lake Tahoe in California on 
a ski trip for 11 days in March. Each year, 
the family goes camping in Maine and 
canoes down the Saco River. 
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Secretary to Dean of Students Dottie Holmes. She is an active member of the Alum- 
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Five faculty association scholarships offered 


Five Faculty Association Scholarships 
each in the amount of $150 will be award- 
ed at the end of the semester. Faculty 
Association Scholarships may used either 
at Northern Essex in the fall semester or 
at another degree-granting institution. 

To be eligible for a Faculty Association 
Scholarship, a student must have com- 
pleted at least one semester in a regular 
degree-granting curriculum at Northern 
Essex, have a cumulative grade average 
about 3.0, and be recommended by a 
member of the Faculty Association. 
Members of the Board of Directors are 
not eligible to make such recommenda- 
tions; all other members of the Associa- 
tion may recommend only one student 
each semester. 

Hither students or faculty may initiate 
the application process. Forms are 
available from any member of the Board 
of Directors or at the Financial Aid 
Office. Applications must be submitted 
to a member of the Board of Directors on 
or before 4 p.m. May 25. 

Applications wiil be reviewed by the 


Board of Directors, or its designated 
agent(s). Consideration will be given to 
the student’s academic achievement, to 
the faculty recommendation, and to the 
student’s contributuions to the college 
and the community at large. Where ap- 
plicants are deemed equally meritorious, 
preference will be given students who 
have financial need. Winners will be 
selected by the Board of Directors. 

Notification of awards will be made on 
or about June 15. The amount of the 
award will be forwarded to the institution 
for payment of fees, once the Board of 
Directors of the association is informed 
the student is enrolled and the tuition is 
due. 

Eligible students are invited to apply 
and each Faculty Association member is 
encouraged to select a student for 
recommendation. 

Members of the Board of Directors are 
John B. Guarino, Joseph Rizzo, Don 
Pailes, Jack Aronson, John Osborne, Les 
Adie, Jim Bradley, Stephen Michaud, and 
Gerald Morin. 


Variety of funds is available 
from cities of Haverhill, Lowell 


Haverhill School Committee Scholarship 

A variety of scholarships for various 
amounts is being made available this 
June through the Haverhill School Com- 
mittee. In general, eligible students are 
those who have graduated from Haverhill 
High School and who are now studying 
at the college level. 

The scholarships to be awarded in- 
clude: Caleb Dustin Hunking College 
Scholarship, Caleb Dustin Hunking Prac- 
tical School Scholarship, Caleb Dustin 
Hunking Foreign Scholarship, Clara 
Luella Hunking College Scholarship For 
Girls, Herbert A. Chase Scholarship, 
Nicholas C. Johnson Fund Award, and R. 
Elaine Croston Scholarship Award. 

Applications and specific application 
requirements are now available at the 
Financial Aid Office. 


Bevilacqua Scholarship 
For those students planning a career 
in public service, two one-half tuition 


scholarships are being made available for 
academic year 1984-85. Awarded on the 
basis of academic merit and community 
involvement, applicants should be able to 
demonstrate at least a 3.0 cumulative 
grade point average and involvement in 
public service. 

Students wishing to apply for the 
Bevilacqua Scholarshp should have com- 
pleted 24 semester hours and have resid- 
ed in Haverhill for at least three years. 
Applications for these two awards are 
available at the Financial Aid Office. 


City of Lowell Scholarship Grants 

A total of eight two-year scholarship 
grants for eligible students entering the 
freshman classes in September 1984 at 
NECC and other participating communi- 
ty colleges are now available. The award 
is for $300 a year, while the student 
attends college full time. Applications 
and more detailed information are now 
available at the Financial Aid Office. 


Health Services students 
get March of Dimes money 


A $100 scholarship has been made 
available through a donation from the 
March of Dimes to Northern Essex Com- 
munity College for a student enrolled in 
a health services curriculum at NECC. 

To be eligible, students applying for 
the 1984/1985 March of Dimes scholar- 
ship must currently be matriculated in a 
human services or health professions pro- 
gram at NECC and have completed at 
least 24 credits with a minimum 3.0 
average, be matriculated at Northern 
Essex for the fall semester, and be 
nominated by a member of the NECC 


faculty no later than May 15. 

Applicants must demonstrate interest 
in working with special needs individuals 
as a future career choice, and excellence 
in clinical/practicum performance in their 
program of study. 

President John R. Dimitry will notify 
the student selected to receive the 
scholarship following the completion of 
the selection process. 


nl Association treasurer 


Alumni Association 

Graduates of Northern Essex 
automatically become members of the col- 
lege’s alumni association. Those who have 
completed 30 credit hours satisfactorily 
are also eligible. 

The Alumni Association is composed 
of a board of directors and an alumni 
director. The director is chosen by the 
president of the college. Currently, Direc- 
tor of Public Information Karen Breehey 
holds that position. 

Each member of the board is elected to 
the position for a year and is eligible for 
re-election each year. The association’s 
annual meeting is the second Wednesday 
in May. At this time, new directors are 
installed. 

The Alumni Association has active and 
inactive members. Active members must 
pay a fee of $5 a year. Only they are eligi- 
ble to vote and be on the board. 

The group’s purpose is to promote the 
interests of the college. The association 
works for effective relationships among 
members of the college students and 
staff, the alumni and the community. 
Members are also concerned with carry- 
ing out proposals looking toward the pro- 
gress and welfare of Northern Essex. 


$250 scholarship offered 


by Anne Visser 

A $250 scholarship is being made 
available through the Northern Essex 
Community College Alumni Association, 
to be awarded on the basis of academic 
merit. Students in all degree programs 
may be eligible to apply. 

Other requirements for eligibility for 
this scholarship include current enroll- 
ment in a regular degree-granting cur- 
riculum in the Day or Continuing Educa- 
tion Division, completion of at least 30 
but no more than 45 credits, and a 
cumulative grade point average of 3.0 or 
above. Applicants must also have 
demonstrated service to NECC through 
involvement in campus activities, clubs, 
organizations or other service. 

Applications will be reviewed by the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Association. Consideration will be given 
to students who demonstrate excellence 
in all courses in any curriculum, and show 
a positive faculty recommendation. The 
student’s contribution to the college and 
the community at large will also be con- 
sidered in scholarship award. Financial 
need will only be considered in the case 
of a “‘tie’’ for the award on the basis of 
all other criteria. 

To apply for the Alumni Association 
Scholarship, students or faculty may 
initiate the application procedure by com- 
pleting the form available in the Counsel- 
ing Office, the Financial Aid Office or 
from Karen Breehey, Director of Alumni 
Relations, room A-206. Application 
deadline is May 18, 1984. 

Notification of scholarship award will 
be made on or before June 9, 1984. Pen- 
ding positive fall enrollment of the 
scholarship recipient, the Board of Direc- 
tors will forward the amount of the award 
to the NECC Bursar toward payment of 
tuition and fees. 


Foundation increases awards to $300 


The amount of four NECC Foundation 
scholarships, awarded at the end of the 
spring and fall semesters, has been 
increased from $250 to $300. Each award 
may be used during the following 
semester at Northern Essex Community 
College. If four students do not qualify 
for the awards, the remainder of the 
scholarships will be offered the next 
semester. 

To be eligible, a student must have 
completed two semesters in a regular 
degree-granting curriculum; completed at 
least 30 credits with a cumulative grade 
point average of 3.5 or above; be a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts, and be recom- 
mended by a faculty member of NECC. 
A supporting signature from another 
faculty member is also required. 

Either students or faculty may initiate 
the application process. Forms are 
available from the Financial Aid Office, 
or from scholarship chairman Prof. 
Donald Conway in room C-228. 


Applications must be submitted to 
Conway on or before June 10 for fall 
semester, or Jan. 6 for spring semester. 

All eligible applications will be review- 
ed by the Board of Directors of the 
Foundation. 

Consideration will be given to students 
who have demonstrated excellence in all 
courses in any curriculum, the student’s 
contribution to the college and the com- 
munity at large, and to faculty 
recommendations. 

Where students are deemed of equal 
merit, preference will be given to students 
who have financial need, with help from 
the Financial Aid Office. 

The winners will be selected by the 
Board of Directors of the Foundation. 

Notification of awards will be made on 
or before Aug. 31, or Jan. 21. The amount 
of the award will be forwarded to NECC 
toward payment of fees once the Board 
of Directors is informed the student is 
enrolled full time. . 
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Commentary 


Price to 
be paid: 
Life at 
the edge 


by Jim Hegarty 

It’s about time to clear away some of 
the clouds of rhetorical smoke surroun- 
ding the death of 21 year old Robin 
Benedict. 

Her murder at the hands of former 
Tufts medical professor William Douglas 
became a media cause celebre, and is 
threatening to become little more than 
another quick flash in the shallow pan of 
the eighties. 

Douglas’s delivery of a tear-soaked, 
gut-wrenching apology to Benedict’s 
parents for bludgeoning their daughter to 
death with a two and a half pound 
sledgehammer moved Judge Roger J. 
Donahue to such an extent that he 
sentenced Douglas to 18 to 20 years in 
prison. 

Let's get beyond the over-ripe fertiliza- 
tions by Defense Lawyer Thomas C. 
Troy, who described Douglas’ relation- 
ship with Benedict as a ‘‘child-like in- 
fatuation.”’ The truth hits closer to home 
with prosecutor John P. Kivlan’s labell- 
ing it as an ‘‘all-consuming obsession.”’ 

The reality behind all the backstage 
courtroom maneuvering and front page 
ranting and raving is a portrait of a man 
who got caught taking a walk on the wild 
side. Douglas got uncomfortably close to 
the edge and panicked. 

This isn’t news. It happens every day. 
There are thousands of girls out there 
just like Robin Benedict — there are 
thousands of guys out there just like 
William Douglas. 

Both are bound to meet and gamble 
with a hard, fast roll of life’s dice. The en- 
dings are never pretty, there are no rosy 
sunsets, and conciliatory good-byes. 
These people burn out rather than fade 
away. 

It’s not every day though, that an 
estimable Tufts professor pleads guilty to 
the slaying of his prostitute lover. This 
is the fly in society’s ointment. Outrage 
is never so high, the white collar world 
never quite so vindictive as when of their 
own strays from the appeared path of 
respectibility. 

Despite the mockery made of this case 
by the media, there is a genuine element 
of tragedy here. It’s tragic that a young 
woman like Benedict became mired in the 
dregs of society's waste. It’s equally 
tragic that a man like Douglas had to look 
for love with an open wallet rather than 
open arms. 

But there are tragedies around every 
corner, a sob story behind every slightly 
uneasy smile. Maybe the point is that 
there is no immunity behind the suit, the 
tie, the good looks, the supposedly bright 
future. 

There will always be something 
parasitic out there, waiting to feed upon 
the desperations of people like Benedict 
and Douglas. It is a fringe element that 
demands a high price for a glimpse of life 
at the the edge. These prices will always 
be paid while the rest of an ignorant socie- 
ty waits in disbelieving horror — shuffl- 
ing around nervously in the exact change 
lane of life. 


Sell-out of Agent Orange 


by Mike Poaletta 

Last week, seven chemical manufac- 
turers agreed to give Vietnam veterans 
and their families $180 million for health 
problems allegedly caused by the her- 
bicide Agent Orange. 


Agent Orange was used extensively 
during the Vietnam War as a defoliant, 
and was so named for the orange bands 
around the barrels containing the 
chemical. 

The out-of-court settlement came just 
hours before the Federal District Court 
in Brooklyn was to hear a product liabili- 
ty suit on behalf of the Vietnam veterans. 

The veterans claim the chemical 


manufacturers had prior knowledge that 
Agent Orange contained the chemical 
contaminant Dioxin. They also claim that 
Dioxin is responsible for such health pro- 
blems as rashes, cancer and birth defects. 

Despite the seeming enormity of the 
settlement, not all veterans are happy 


Clean up act a 


by John Reynolds 
Help keep our campus clean. 


Consider our custodians who are help- 
ing us out by keeping the college healthy 
and clean, as well as doing a few extra 
things, as Chris Fowler, head janitor, 
points out. Janitors have been known to 
help distressed motorists in the parking 
lot and they always try to return to the 
rightful owner those valuable textbooks 
they find while doing their jobs. They cer- 
tainly are deserving of a favor in return 
for their dedicated service. 

Show some respect for this institution 
and for others. How we as individuals 


with the outcome. They feel the $180 
million is not enough compensation con- 
sidering the potential risks to the off- 
spring of veterans exposed to Agent 
Orange. 

Many veterans feel the whole story 
behind Agent Orange and the extent of 
liability on the part of the chemical com- 
panies has yet to be brought to light. 


The Agent Orange case got its start in 
1978 when a former helicopter crew chief 
filed a suit against the chemical com- 
panies. Unfortunately, he died just a few 
months later of liver cancer. The suit was 
later refiled as a class action suit. 


Now that the case has been settled, 
veterans can begin to receive their set- 
tlements in about a year. Proper guide- 
lines and screening procedures have to be 
established by a group of doctors, 
lawyers, and veterans. 

As the chapter draws to a close, 
however, more questions than answers 


treat this school reflects our self-pride. If 
we don’t care enough about this school to 
keep it clean, then we obviously don’t care 
enough about ourselves because we are 
the ones who have to live in whatever sort 
of mess we choose to create through our 
neglect. 

‘Hey, but it’s cool to leave my tray on 
the table or put my butt out on the floor 
like Clint Eastwood.’’ Grow up, because 
you can’t go back to junior high school. 
Realize that as a responsible tax-paying 
citizen you are wasting your own money 
when you refuse to cooperate. 


present themselves in the face of Agent 
Orange. Despite the settlement, the 
chemical companies still refuse to accept 
responsibilty for the damages wrought by 
Agent Orange. They have agreed only to 
set up a trust fund for the veterans. 

It does appear that the Agent Orange 
controversy is settled for the time being. 
The chemical companies paid off the 
veterans — cash as acold apology to the 
sufferings of veterans’ families. 

What now of the government that 
sanctioned the official use of Agent 
Orange? Will the United States govern- 
ment, relieved of reparation, continue to 
ignore the remaining after-effects of the 
problem, or will it take full responsibility 
for the ravages of Agent Orange? 

The chemical manufacturers’ settle- 
ment was both insulting and inadequate. 
The $180 million serves as little more 
than thoughtless tokenism on the part of 
a government that has yet to own up to 
the tragic consequences of its actions. 


t NECC 


Appreciate that compared to other 
countries and even other parts of the 
United States, this community is very 
fortunate to have such excellent public 
educational facilities at its disposal. 


Reading this notice is the most difficult 
part of your job. The rest is easy: simply 
act like the decent, mature, considerate, 
civilized human being that you are ex- 
pected to be as a college student or 
professor. 


Letter: Farewell memories 


To the editors: 

It has been a long and sometimes dif- 
ficult road since I first came to Northern 
Essex Community College. The good 
times, however, will remain as the 
memories of my time at school. 

It is with a certain sadness that I 
reflect on the people that I will leave 
behind — the friendships that made Nor- 
thern Essex more than just another 
school. 

In particular, I thank the adviser, 
editors, and staff of the Observer. When 
I first came to Northern Essex, I realiz- 
ed I wanted to become involved with the 
school newspaper, but I did not quite 
know how. 

My involvement began when I met 
Massachusetts Senator Edward Kennedy 
in front of the library. I wanted to cap- 
ture the moment, and others like it, in 
writing. I decided to meet the challenge 
head on. It was a decision I never had the 


opportunity to regret. 

Being both blind and an aspiring jour- 
nalist presented certain problems. It was 
a slow process, but a learning process. I 
had to reintroduce myself to the Braille 
system of transcription in order to get 
some semblance of a story’s picture. 


My main purpose in writing for the 
Observer was to establish a link with 
other disabled students in the school. I 
wanted to let them know they had a voice, 
and that it would be heard as an every- 
day part of the college community. 


My proudest moment was when I was 
chosen to travel to Washington to repre- 
sent Northern Essex at a national con- 
ference for students with disabilities. I 
presented the Observer to a variety of 
people as an example of the opportunities 
afforded the disabled. 

Since taking Journalism, I have taken 
the skills learned in class and applied 


them to writing for the Exchange — the 
Office of Students With Disabilities 
newsletter. My regret, although small, is 
that this work took me away from the 
Observer. 


I would like to take this time, in clos- 
ing, to thank the entire Observer 
organization — top to bottom. You gave 
me much needed support during the dark 
hours of depression, and took the time to 
share with me the triumphs of overcom- 
ing what others perceive a handicap. 


As I look back on my days with the 
Observer, including layout weekends, I do 
so with an ever-growing sense of pride. 
Any accomplishment is a learning ex- 
perience, and as such, involvement with 
the Observer taught me something that 
no textbook or test could — a lesson of 
love and lasting friendship. 

Signed, 
Thomas McKenna 


Letter: Presidential plaudits 


Observer staff 


To the Editors: 

I have written, as you know, many 
letters of commendation to the Observer 
staff in the past. Each semester, it seems, 
brings a freshly impressive approach to 
this fine student newspaper. Sometimes, 
it seems that my letters were almost 
becoming redundant in their praise. 


I cannot help, however, writing once 
again to express my sincere admiration 
for this year’s superlatively produced 
newspaper. Both the writing and the 
photographs have been truly impressive. 
As you are aware, I send copies of the 
Observer to friends and academic col- 
leagues in various parts of New England, 
and indeed, around the United States, 
noting the excellence of Northern Essex’s 
student newspaper. I hope you know I 
mean every word of it! 


Again, my congratulations on what I 
believe to be the best student newspaper 
around. You deserve the highest praise. 

Sincerely, 
John R. Dimitry 
President 
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‘A special day for special people’ June 10 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

A special day for special people is 
planned for June 10 at Northern Essex. 
The Make A Wish Foundation is sponsor- 
ing a fair from 11 am. to 4 p.m. 
Highlights include an amusement park, 
game booths, ball games, elephant and 
pony rides, musicians, clowns, a hyp- 
notist, Smokey the Bear, Mickey Mouse 
and even Garfield and Smurf. 

The occasion is a fundraiser to provide 
terminally-ill children with a favorite 
wish, to offer memories of something 
other than hospitals, illness, and 
darkness. 

At the fair there will be over 50 craft 
booths, and foods from all over — in- 


-cluding a lobster clambake. The 100’ oc- 


topus that graced the Charles River will 
be on hand to lend support to the hot air 
balloon rides. 

The Fred Villari Studios will be 
teaching interested persons the art of self- 
defense. The North Shore Old Car Club 
will show its latest-oldest vehicles, and 
the Fire Department will be giving rides. 

Also coming are Chuck E. Cheese, 
Ronald MacDonald, the Jo Bridges 
Dancers, the folks from WRKO and the 
Haverhill Garibaldi Players. Sesame 
Street characters by Yankee Bargain 
stores, rock bands (courtesy of Haverhill 
High School), the Blitz Krieg Band from 
Lowell and the State Police Car Chase 
K-9 are all slated to appear. 

On April 26 Gov. Michael Dukakis 
signed a proclamation declaring June 10 
Make A Wish Awareness Day in Massa- 
chusetts. Other New England states are 
expected to follow suit. Present for the 
proclamation were Northern Essex 
Maintenance Secretary Phyllis Ballou 
and her work-study assistant Debbie 
Young. 


Cabbage Patch Doll is only one of the goodies to be raffled at Make a Wish Day, 


June 10, at Northern Essex. 


Ballou and Young are organizing the 
fair for Northern Essex. They are looking 
for volunteers to work at booths, do cook- 
ing and offer general help. They ask peo- 
ple to volunteer only two hours at a time 
so they can enjoy themselves and not feel 
committed to working for the entire day. 

Those interested in helping with ad- 
vance work or on the day of the fair may 
contact Make A Wish Foundation, P.O. 
Box 163, Merrimac, MA 01860. Ballou 
asks no one contact her at school concer- 
ning the fair. 

It all began with the simple dream of 
a terminally-ill boy in Arizona. Yet in the 


Fly casting an art form . 


Professor Laszlo guides Edward Webb 
along on prishing a wingcase of a fly tie. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


by Leo Fournier 

Fly casting isnot a simple sport for 
people who have nothing better to do; it 
is an art form that must be practiced to 
achieve perfection. 

Currently Science Professors Peter 
Laszlo and Ken Holden are teaching a 
course in fly tying and casting each 
Wednesday afternoon. In this course 
students learn to tie and construct their 
own imitation flies. They determine what 
fly is best for each type of fish, and 
develop the basic skills of fly casting and 
sportsmanship. 

Unlike other types of fishing, fly 
casting is particularly attractive to the 
true sportsman. Since most flies have 
small hooks, fish are usually hooked by 
the lip. Once caught, the fish can be 
released with little or no harm to the 
animal, 

Three basic steps are involved in the 
art of fly casting. These include stroke, 
power, and proper timing. 

Stroke is the path the hand follows in 
executing a task. The fisherman makes 
a stroke on back cast and another on for- 


= 
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ward cast. He uses short strokes for 
casting short distances and vice versa for 
long distances. 

Power gives definite form to carry the 
fly to a predetermined spot. Power is 
generated from the forearm muscle. The 
energy released can be compared to a 
baseball player’s bat hitting a baseball. 

During the rest of the casting motion, 
the wrist is static and power is released. 
A wrist-flick does its job quickly and 
effectively, providing a narrow loop in the 
cast. If there are undulations in the line, 
this is a sure sign of poorly applied power. 

Timing turns the stroke, length, and 
power into a work of art. Perfect timing 
is a matter of feeling the fisherman 
receives from constant practice. Most 
mistakes made by beginners occur 
because the caster does not wait long 
enough before his forward swing, causing 
the line to fall limp. He must watch the 
line during the back cast, and just as the 
line straightens, he must start the for- 
ward casting motion. Once he’s mastered 
this, the caster need not try to look at his 
back cast for he will have developed a feel- 
ing for the technique. 


a finished “Dark Spruce Fly”’ streamer 
compared to the size of a human hand. 
-Carl Russo photo, 


-Carl Russo photo. 


four years following Chris Breicius’s 
death of leukemia, the Make A Wish 
Foundation established in his memory 
has reached out to touch the lives of some 
80 terminally-ill children. 

The dreams are usually simple, perhaps 
like Chris’s — to be a state trooper for a 
day ... or to meet a favorite sports per- 
sonality — but each means so much more 
when magnified through a child’s eyes. 

Chapters of Make A Wish have been 
set up nationwide. Supporters believe it 
will soon become universal. 

Phyllis Ballou, Northern Essex 
Maintenance secretary, first became 


involved with Make A Wish when she 
heard the story of one young girl’s dream 
of a Caribbean cruise. The story of the girl 
who died 20 minutes into the return flight 
home motivated Ballou to become a sup- 
porter of the Make A Wish Foundation 
in New England. 

Ballou says, “It’s become an obsession 
with me. I keep a pen and paper handy 
in my car and if I see anyone who might 
be able to help us, I jot the number 
down.” 

Make A Wish is a non-profit organiza- 
tion dependent on individual contribu- 
tions of money and services. For every 
dollar contributed to Make a Wish, 95¢ 
goes directly to the goals of the group, 
giving it one of the lowest overhead costs 
of all charities. 

“People contribute in so many ways,”’ 
Ballou says. ‘‘Just giving your time and 
whatever talents you have means a lot. 
It’s not a money thing, although we cer- 
tainly wouldn’t refuse that.’’ 

She sums up the group’s aim: ‘These 
kids don’t have time on their side. We all 
know we're going to die, but it’s not the 
same as knowing it might be today or 
tomorrow.” 

Make A Wish means memories beyond 
the darkness of hospitals and illness. It 
is a carefree time for the children and 
their families. 

On June 10, the Make A Wish Foun- 
dation will sponsor an awareness fair at 
the Northern Essex campus. Many peo- 
ple have donated their time to seeing this 
will be one of the largest fundraisers yet. 

Besides offering an unusual fun day for 
everybody, the occasion is indeed one 
deserving the support of the college com- 
munity as well as those from all over the 
Merrimack Valley. 


.. Practice makes perfect 


False casting is a technique that in- 
volves repeated forward and backward 
movements of the rod. It results in exten- 
sion of the flyline without the line 
touching the water. It has two important 
functions: first, it is the process by which 
the distance of the ultimate cast can be 
increased, and second, it enables one to 
dry an artificial fly that has become 
waterlogged. 

Fly casting was originally a fresh water 
sport that involved the pursuit of such 
fish as trout and perch. Now it has 


Violet Thomas works on the uptight wing 


of a light chill “Dry Fly.” 
-Carl Russo photo. 


become a popular sport for salt water 
anglers using stronger leaders and lines. 

The course offered here at Northern 
Essex extends through the spring 
semester and was developed in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Leisv~- 
Studies under Carl Beal as part of t .e 
“life time sports’’ concept. 

Former participants in the Fly Fishing 
course have had the opportunity to exer- 
cise their skills in many regions of the 
country. Two former students are tying 
flies professionally, and some have joined 
Prof. Laszlo in Montana where he spends 
his summer guiding and cataloging 
important insects on the famous trout 
streams of the West. 
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Examples of student tie flies include: 
dryflies, nymphs, wetflies and streamers. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


William Gilson fitting a flyreel to the high 
quality graphite rod that he built in the 


fly fishing course. -Carl Russo photo. 
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Reviews 


by Faith Benedetti 

With the first week of finals drawing 
near, it’s rather unlikely to think that 
anyone has time to think about going out 
on the town. But for the few lucky 
students on campus who only have one 
or two finals to worry about, here’s 
what’s going on in the city. 

Andover’s favorite son, comedian Jay 
Leno, is in town for a week, May 15-19, 
at Nick’s Comedy Stop. The Stompers are 
at Jonathan Swift’s May 17. Also May 
17, Spit is hosting the farewell perfor- 
mance of rockabilly greats the Rockats. 

The Reflectors and the Trademarks are 
at the Rat May 18. Reggae great 
Mutabaruka is at the Western Front in 
Cambridge for a two-night stand, May 18 
and 19. 

Ball and Pivot, consisting of former 
members of the Atlantics, are at the Inn 
Square Men’s Bar May 19. Incidentally, 
the Atlantics performed their last concert 
one year ago yesterday at the Channel. 
The Boston Rock showcase, featuring the 
Neats, Dog-matics and Push Push is at 
the Rat May 19. The seminar itself is 
being held earlier in the day. More on that 
later on in this column. Also on the 19th, 


Seven and the Ragged Tiger 
Duran Duran 
xl 


by Faith Benedetti 

In the eyes of countless legions of wide- 
eyed, pre-pubescent little girls, Duran 
Duran can do absolutely no wrong. 

Casual listeners will say ‘‘what do 
those little girls know,’’ but to the train- 
ed ear, the Durans are much more than 
a quintet of poseurs. 

So, putting all my prejudices aside, I 
decided to find out what all this ‘Duran- 
demonium’ is all about. 

Since 1981, the five Brits from Birm- 
ingham have been at the forefront of the 
New Romantic movement, ruling the 
commercial airwaves with their ultra- 
stylish, post-Roxy pop. 

Their latest album, Seven and the 
Ragged Tiger, consists of the same for- 
mulaic, high-gloss dance music that made 
up the two previous LP’s, Duran Duran 
and Rio. 
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SUMMER JOBS 


All majors apply now 
* $300 plus per week 
¢ Start anytime 
¢ Part-time available now 
* Scholarships for leaders 


For interviews, call screening 
operator at (617) 352-2256. 
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Backstage Pass 


Gary Shane and The Detour are at Jum- 
pin’ Jack Flash. 

Slamming, stage-diving, and general all 
ages hardcore madness May 20 at the 
Channel, with the Subhumans, and 
Boston’s DYS and Jerry’s Kids. Should 
be fun. 

It’s a Thomas Dolby video party on 
May 23, hosted by Spit at their sister 
club, 13-Up. Robin Lane and the Chart- 
busters are at Jonathan Swift’s May 24. 

At the Newburyport Screening Room 
May 26 ex-Mission of Burma members 
Roger Miller and Martin Swope will be 
performing with their pet project, Bird- 
songs of the Mesozoic. This classically 
influenced post-punk band makes 
refreshing and different music. Definitely 
not to be missed. 

Bud Light Best Cruises are sponsoring 
EBN-OZN May 26, and Robert Hazard 
May 27. Incidentally, Robert Hazard, 
whose one claim to fame is the tune 
“Escalator of Life,’’ was the composer of 
Cyndi Lauper’s mega-hit, ‘‘Girls Just 
Wanna Have Fun.” Til Tuesday closes 
out the month with a show at Jonathan 
Swifts May 31. 

Patti LaBelle, lead songstress of the 
band of the same name, is at the Boston 
Opera House June 6. Legendary 
rastaman Yelloman is at the Channel 
June 6. 

Ball and Pivot are at the Channel June 
9. Ball and Pivot were recently in the new 
edition of the MTV Basement Tapes. 
Alas, they did not win. 

The Summer Rockfest '84 is being held 
June 9. It will feature performances by 
the Ramones, David Johansen, Jon But- 
cher Axis and the Outlaws. The scene is 
the Cheshire Fairgrounds in North 


Side one starts off with the current 
single ‘The Reflex.’’ Despite Simon Le 
Bon’s incredibly annoying whines on the 
chorus, this tune is fun and danceable and 
good listening. The dance mix, which is 
available on a 12"’ disc, is far superior to 
the album’s version. 

Next up is the grand “New Moon on 
Monday.’’ Undoubtedly the album’s best 
cut, it’s one of those tunes that stick in 
the back of your mind. Good stuff. 

“Cracks in the Pavement”’ should win 
an award for strangest lyrics. You may 
use all the philosophy you like, but I don’t 
think anyone will ever know the true 
meaning behind Don’t want to be in 
public/ my head is full of chopstick. 

Ending side one are two drab, but not 
overly offensive tunes, ‘‘I Take the Dice”’ 
and “Of Crime and Passion.”’ 

A hit single earlier this year, ‘Union 
of the Snake,” is next. Nick Rhodes’ 
keyboards are heavily relied upon here 
and give the song its exotic twist. 
However, it is Le Bon’s voice, once again, 
that makes the listener cringe. 

Two more likeable but unexciting tunes 
are up next — ‘Shadows on Your Side,” 
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Route 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


Tel. 382-8242 


Eyeware for all student activities. 


KATHY KELLEHER 
TONY KELLEHER 
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Swansea, N.H. Not exactly the hotbed of 
rock 'n roll, but... 

Definitely a big show at Jonathan 
Swift’s June 14 with Jonathan Richman 
and the Modern Lovers. Get your tickets 
beforehand for that one. 

The New Models are at the Channel 
June 16. And finally, the preliminary 
rounds of the annual WBCN Rock and 
Roll Rumble are beginning on June 18. 
It’s hard to believe that it’s that time 
already. 


The Next Move Theatre is running a 
tribute to the late, great jazz songstress 
Billie Holliday thru June 24. The show 
stars Corliss Taylor-Dunn as Holliday. 
The Next Move Theatre is located at One 
Boylston Place, Boston. Tickets are $10 
and $12. 


The third annual Boston Rock Music 
Seminar is being held May 19 at the 
Spit/Metro Complex on Lansdowne St. 

This event is highly recommended for 
anyone wishing to earn a living from 
music. Panel discussions run from ex- 
perts on A&R (artists and repertoire) to 
production and mixing to press talks. 

Panelists included in this year’s 
seminar are WBCN Program Director 
Oedipus; KISS-108’s Sunny Joe White; 
music writers Doug Simmons, Greg Reib- 
man, Jim Sullivan and Milo Miles. 

Also, WHTT’s Cyndi Bailen, non- 
commercial radio personalities Albert O., 
Tami Heidi and Shred. 

Artists participating in the panel 
discussions are Aerosmith’s Steven 
Tyler; Sal Baglio of the Stompers; Ann 
Prim of the November Group; Jon But- 
cher and Robert Ellis Orrall. Moderator 


Bestseller 


1, Megatrends, by John Naisbitt. 
(Warner, $3.95) Forecasting America’s 
future. 

2. In Search of Excellence, by T.J. 
Peters & R.H. Waterman Jr. (Warner, 
$8.95) A look at the secrets of successful 
business. 

3. The One Minute Manager, by K. 
Blanchard & S. Johnson. (Berkley, $6.95) 
How to increase your productivity. 

4. Blue Highways, by William Least 
Heat Moon. (Fawcett, $3.95) A look at life 
at the back roads of America. 

5. The Color Purple, by Alice Walker. 
(Washington Square Press, $5.95) Winner 
of the 1983 Book Award. 

6. 1984, by George Orwell. 
(NAL/Signet, $2.95) Orwell’s predictions 
come of age. 

7. Ascent into Hell, by Andrew M. 
Greeley. (Bernard Geis/Warner, $3.95) A 
priest quits the clergy for the secular life. 

8. Voice of the Heart, by Barbara 
Taylor Bradford. (Bantam, $4.50) A 


and the instrumental “Tiger, Tiger,” 
which has us enjeying a brief respite from 
Le Bon’s whines and displays the band’s 
musical talents. 

Closing out the album is the forthcom- 
ing single ‘“‘The Seventh Stranger.” 
Destined to achieve as much chart suc- 
cess as the others. 

All in all, Seven and the Ragged Tiger 
breaks no new ground musically, but does 
leave us with a few good singles. I can’t 
really see Duran’ going much further 
unless they change their style a bit. But 
for right now, well, you know, those wide- 
eyed little girls are pretty happy. 
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for the panel is Boston Globe Music 
Editor Steve Morse. 


Other panels are on video, law, and cut- 
ting your first record, and others of 
interest to all. 

Participants in the seminar will be 
given an official name badge which will 
give them the opportunity to get in free 
that evening at either Spit, Metro or the 
Rat. 


The seminar begins at 10 a.m. and lasts 
until 6 p.m. Admission is $35, and in- 
cludes a luncheon catered by the famed 
HooDoo Barbecue. 


That Chrissie Hynde! There's no tell- 
ing what she'll do next. First, the feisty 
punk maven surprised the world by 
spawning a love child with Kinks front- 
man Ray Davies. Then, just last week, 
Chrissie decided to tie the knot — but not 
with Ray Davies! 


The mystery groom is James Kerr, lead 
vocalist for the Scottish band Simple 
Minds. His band reportedly had been the 
supporting act for a few of the 
Pretenders’ recent tour dates. Apparent- 
ly, the two of them hit it off. 


It’s that time again when you have to 
say your goodbyes to some of the people 
who won't be on campus next fall. I guess 
now is as good a time as any. 

First, I'd like to congratulate everyone 
who is graduating. I’m glad to see that 
you've made it, and I wish you all the best 
luck out in ‘‘the real world.”’ 


RIP: Trouser Press Magazine. 


liStiNg 

9. 2010: Odyssey Two, by Arthur C. 
Clark (Ballantine, $3.95) Stunning sequel 
to 2001: A Space Odyssey. 

10. Growing up, by Russel Baker. 
(NAL/Plume, $5.95) Baker recalls his 
boyhood and youth. 

New & Recommended 

White Gold Wielder, by Stephen R. 
Donaldson. (Del Rey, $3.95) The stunn- 
ing conclusion to the extraordinary saga 
that has become a major international 
best seller. 


The Bounty 
Sails again 


by Michael Poaletta 

The Bounty sails again in this remake 
of the famous high seas tale. The latest 
Bounty offers us Anthony Hopkins as the 
infamous Captain Bligh and Mel Gibson 
as head mutineer Fletcher Christian. 

The movie starts out at the trial of Cap- 
tain Bligh. The events leading up to the 
mutiny and the mutiny itself are shown 
through the eyes of Captain Bligh. Bligh 
is hoping to gain a quick promotion, so 
he decides to circumnavigate the world by 
going around Cape Horn. The attempt to 
round the cape fails and the Bounty must 
go the long way to Tahiti. 

In Tahiti, the trouble begins. The crew 
members (including Christian) become 
lazy and insubordinate. None on the crew 
wants to leave Tahiti, especially Chris- 
tian, who falls for a native girl. At sea, 
Bligh becomes more and more obsessed 
with discipline and when he announces 
the Bounty will try to round Cape Horn 
again, he provokes the mutiny. 

After the mutiny, Bligh and his officers 
are set adrift. Bligh and his men return 
to civilization after a long trek across the 
sea. At his trial, Bligh is exonerated and 
even praised. 

All in all, The Bounty is a good film. 
Hopkins gives an excellent performance 
as Captain Bligh. He is portrayed as a by- 
the-book sailor who is trying to maintain 
discipline. However, Mel Gibson is stiff 
and boring as Fletcher Christian. He has 
only one strong scene, and mostly shows 
off his physique. In spite of its flaws, The 
Bounty is good entertainment. 
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1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


¢ Monday night is vodka night 
every regular vodka drink $1.00 

- 8 p.m. - Midnight 

: ¢ Wednesday night is ladies’ night 
every ladies’ drink, $1.00 - 
8 p.m. - closing 

e Thursday night is nostalgia/trivia 
night with Ed McGee and the 
Wizard of Music 


Ey Italian Dinner for two $8.50 
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Pontiac 2000 Sunbird comes with = Rack and pinion steering. Power 
a 4-cylinder overhead cam front disc brakes. And more. And 


engine’ Electronic fuel injection. _ it’s priced to 00 

5-s 9eed manual transmission. go at just, $7357 

HIGH ENERGY EXCITEMENT 
IS HERE! 


FOSSARELLI PONTIAC 


503 River Street Haverhill, Mass. 01830 (617) 373-2800 


PONTIAC VY WE SELL EXCITEMENT 
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For information leading to recovery of 


Theatre Techniques, Inc. 
2-screen preset lighting control board 


ey 


STOLEN FRIDAY, MAY 4 FROM THE NECC GYM 


Contact: 


Sue Sanders or Chet Hawrylciw 
English Department Department of Humanities 


"yng i 


Weekdays from 8 to 3 Requests Ext. 285 


__ STUDENTS | 


Summer work at Kelly Health Care 


Earn excellent pay and 


OPENING FOR THE SEASON ‘ 


MAY 2 choose your own hours 
Home of the famous ‘Suzi-Q Potato’ * Homemakers * Orderlies 
e Closed Tuesdays * Open daily 11 a.m. 


e Nurses aides e Respite workers 


For take-out orders call 


(617) 346-8686 e Nurses — R.N.S and L.P.N.s 


APPLY IMMEDIATELY 


316 Essex Street, Room 606 170 Merrimack Street, Suite 221 
Lawrence, MA Lowell, MA 
683-3137 459-4131 


- NOW IN TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Sh A SR A a TNA TEN i Ye ea 
Plaistow City Shopping Center Raymond Shopping Center 


Plaistow, N.H. Raymond, N.H. 
(603) 382-6832 (603) 895-9667 


Still #1 in the area with the largest selection (over 
3000 titles) and the lowest rates. We carry VHS, 
BETA and DISC titles. Stop in and see why we are 
still the fastest growing store of its kind in the area. 


Kelly 


Health Care 


a subsidiary of Kelly Services 


EOE M/F/H 


Pi 
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Campus News 


Disabilities in classroom 
discussed at panel May 2 


by Sean Hawryleiw 

An informative session on Disabilities 
in the Classroom May 2 included a panel 
of five who discussed problems and 
frustrations as well as rewards for dif- 
ferently abled students. Chairperson was 
Mary Jo O’Conner. Other panel members 
were Margaret Goldberg, who discussed 
dealing with visual handicaps; Jan 
Scheerer, who brought expertise about 
the learning disabled; Michele Jabour, 
who gave attention to those with emo- 
tional difficulties; and Bill Huston, who 
specializes in teaching the hearing 
impaired. 

O'Conner opened the session by reflec- 
ting on her experience with a handicap- 
ped student confined to a wheelchair. She 
said, “I was careful so I wouldn’t say the 
wrong thing.”’ And that is the problem, 
as pointed out by each of the panel 
members. Society pre-judges the dif- 
ferently abled and stereotypes them. 


Visually handicapped strive for normalcy 

Next, Goldberg told the group each 
person with a visual handicap is striving 
for normalcy. She claimed the visually 
handicapped are looked down upon. 
Parents should not over-protect blind 
children, who will adapt to society better 
if given a chance to mingle with their 
peers. ‘‘Parents who go through a depres- 
sion because of their child's handicap 
can’t help hurting the child,”’ she explain- 
ed. Parents should accept the problem 
and cope with it as the child will have to 
do. 

Goldberg said handicapped people will 
always be seen as handicapped, and socie- 
ty (at least in our lifetime) will see these 
people not as what they are, but as what 
they think they are. In time, Goldberg 
said, ‘‘Society must stop likening these 
people to children and let them live.” 


Jan Scheerer spoke next about the lear- 
ning disabled. She said she calls them 
“differently abled.” Society usually labels 
them as mentally disabled, and they are 
not. 

Thirty percent of Northern Essex 
students have some sort of learning 
impediment, she said. Those with 
disabilities may be lonely and not aware 
of their social surroundings. 


Signs of learning disability 

Scheerer said learning problems 
include inability to retrieve information, 
high anxiety, and lack of good organiza- 
tional skills. She told listeners if they 
have students in class who exhibit any or 
all these problems, they need to under- 
stand the problem may not be lack of 
ability but disability. 

Jabour spoke about the emotionally 
disabled. Most of these people reach this 
condition because of the difficult times 
they’ve faced. Their problems include 
alcohol and drug abuse, personality 
disorder, depression, post-traumatic 
stress disorders, and conditions created 
by rape or incest. 

The only treatment that can be given 
is the setting of goals to be achieved. 
These may only be surviving one day to 
the next. Teachers were reminded these 
students frequently show a disinterest in 
grades, but that is because they are con- 
centrating on survival. 

Bill Huston talked about how the 
hearing-impaired communicate in their 
own non-verbal language, sign language. 
He explained his knowledge about 
hearing-impairment originated with hav- 
ing parents who were hearing-impaired. 
He told the group it has only been since 
the early 70s that signing has been used 
publicly and accepted. 


Workshop brings expertise on 
accommodations for disabled 


by June Walker Robert 

Last Wednesday, May 9, another infor- 
mative workshop, “Accommodations for 
People with Disabilities,’ was held in the 
Northern Essex Library Learning 
Resource conference area. 

Sponsored by Title II, the Academic 
Support Center and the Office for 
Students with Disabilities, it featured 
several keynote speakers with extensive 
expertise and personal knowledge of the 
issue. They were Sidney Pietzsch, NECC 
Students with Hearing Impairments Pro- 
gram (SHIP); Jan Anderson, trainer, 
Boston Center for Independent Living; 
and Doe West, formerly of the Boston 
Commission on Handicapped Affairs and 
now advocate and activist for people with 
disabilities. 

Pietzsch spoke on the role of trained 
interpreters for hearing impaired and 
stressed their need to know the culture 
and become familiar with the individual's 
English and sign language skills. 

She explained the continuum scale with 
its varying levels from spoken English to 
American Sign Language. There are per- 
sons at every level, with some not able to 
progress beyond sign language. Under- 
standably, those born hearing impaired 
must work much harder and progress 
slower since they have never heard 
sounds and words. 

The Academic Support Center is most 
helpful to SHIP students and most of 
them are actively involved with it. 
However, Pietzsch said next semester 
they will branch out more on their own. 

Pietzsch also gave ethical guidelines 
for interpreters ranging from confiden- 
tiality to knowing their limits according 
to the signing level of each class. She 
stressed while working an interpreter’s 
main role is to facilitate conversation bet- 
ween hearing and deaf persons. 

Interpreters at NECC are freelance, 
not under contract. Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation Commission pays for 
classroom interpretation with different 
levels of skills: provisional permit, inter- 
preter training certificate; and CFC (top 
credential). 

At NECC Joan Wattman and William 


os. ae t ro. 


Huston have their CFCs. 

Jan Anderson spoke on “attitudinal 
barriers," explaining, ‘‘We all have 
attitudes.” 

Her perception of the problem came 
when she was 10 and first in a wheelchair. 
A well-meaning person gave her money. 

Anderson cited several misconceptions 
about differently-abled persons including 
the following misconceptions: they are 
asexual, don’t want jobs, must be spoken 
to differently — these myths need to be 
resolved. 

She offered these suggestions to help. 
Disabled persons should be viewed as per- 
sons, be encouraged to join discussion 
and support groups to try to change 
attitudes, work together and be open to 
each other’s needs as special groups. 

“Physical barriers can be dealt with,”’ 
she added, “‘but attitudes are difficult to 
overcome.”’ However, the rights of the 
disabled have been helped by the atten- 
tion received by returning handicapped 
Vietnam veterans. 

Anderson made several suggestions 
about what can be done at NECC and 
other schools. ‘‘The social aspect is an 
important issue,’’ she added. “‘At the 
beginning of the semester, all students 
need to get to know each other, especially 
the differently abled. The students might 
visit classrooms to answer questions such 
as: ‘How do you get dressed?’ ‘Comb your 
hair.’ ‘Get into your chair.’ ”’ 

Doe West observed, “It’s a crack 
course when your disability is acquired.” 

She believes the public “‘pities kids and 
fears adults.’’ Telethons and poster 
children may feed into this. Children are 
pictured as cute, pitiful, helpless. But 
adults are often looked on as monsters, 
something less than human, terrifying. 

West, who has worked for over 10 
years gaining civil rights for disabled per- 
sons, said 25 percent of this country’s 
citizens are ‘handicapped in some way. 
These disabilities include the obvious, but 
also the less obvious such as cancer, 
epilepsy, heart disorder, and diabetes. 

The advice to schools and communities 
considering building or renovating for 
accessibility is ‘Don’t panic.” When most 
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Learning Disabilities Counselor Jan Scheerer and Panel Chairman Mary Jo O’Con- 
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Donna Holt, Suzanne Van Wert attend conference 


NECC writing teachers praised 


by Karen Kotzen 

On April 7, a Conference in Excellence 
in Education was held at the University 
of Southern Maine in Portland. So 
impressed with an exceptional workshop, 
Jay M. Davis Jr., Chairman of the 
English Department of Gould Academy 
in Bethel, Maine, sent President John R. 
Dimitry a letter praising the presentation 
by the two women involved. These two 
women are Northern Essex’s own Donna 
Holt and Suzanne Van Wert of the 
Writing Center in the Academic Support 
Center. They also teach Basic Writing 
courses. 

Their workshop dealt with teaching 
grammar skills using. the conference 
method. No workbooks or grammar 
books are used. Individual conferences 
are held in the classroom, focusing on 
each student’s needs. This method, say 
Holt and Van Wert, ‘‘makes it easier for 
the student to grasp’’ necessary writing 
skills. In the conference method, content 
is focused upon first. Then, the students 
work on their grammar, dealing with their 
special problems. If workbooks were 
used, the students’ weak areas might not 
be included within the workbook’s sug- 
gested sequence. 

This conference is uniformly used in 
Basic Writing and English Composition 
I, as taught in the Center. 

Students feel positive about this 
method. They are given the freedom to 
revise their work. As one student put it, 
“Nobody ever told me how to do it 
before.’’ Holt and Van Wert agree that 
the students really do all the work. 


‘“‘We’re proud and they should be too.” 
The students put in much effort and can 


see their own progress. One student had 
an 80 percent improvement in about a 
week. A student in a regular writing 
course probably would not have done as 
well. 

Holt and Van Wert are among the first 
to use the conference method in a com- 
munity college. Although the method has 
been around for several years, it is not 
widely used. Holt and Van Wert say this 
is because the idea of teaching students 
by conference method seems overwhelm- 
ing to some. 

Their use of the conference method 
came about from researching this method 
as compared to using workbooks. As they 
had already known, students learned 
more quickly in classes using the con- 
ference method. 

Holt and Van Wert will once again 
demonstrate their expertise at a work- 
shop in November at the National Con- 
ference in Detroit. 

Holt has a bachelor of arts degree from 
Salem State College. She was a tutor in 
the Writing Center at Salem State for 
year. Other experience included positions 
as special needs tutor at Georgetown 
Junior-Senior High School and assisting 
in the English department at Danvers 
High School. 

Van Wert received a bachelor’s of arts 
degree and a master’s of education degree 
from the State University of New York 
at Buffalo. She was an instructor at the 
University Learning Center. She was in- 
volved with teacher training and student 
training at Millard Fillmore College and 
was writing instructor in the Upward 
Bound Program at Buffalo. 


“Students attend Rochester conference 


by June Walker Robert 

Recently, the counselor/coordinator of 
Students with Hearing Impairments Pro- 
gram, Sidney Pietzsch, and 13 of her 
students attended a three-day conference 
in Rochester, New York. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
National Association of Hearing Im- 
paired College Students (NAHICS), was 
at the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Rochester Institute of Technology. 

The five-day trip was a combination of 
business and pleasure. During the day 
students attended workshops, met others 
who were hearing impaired and elected 
officers. At night they were honored at 
a banquet and saw the musical 
“Oklahoma,”’ performed with both 
hearing-impaired and hearing actors 
(hearing-impaired signed, while hearing 
sang). Pietzsch praised the trip as a great 
learning experience. 

NECC students met others from 
schools across the country, including 
Ohlone College in Freemont, California, 
and Johnson County Community College 


in Overland, Kansas. Both have 
Gallaudet College extension centers such 
as the one here at NECC. 

Pietzsch said this year’s attendance 
was small, with NECC students compris- 
ing nearly one half. In 1983, she and one 
student, Lisa Lambert, were fortunate 
enough to attend the conference at 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C. 

Johnson County Community College 
will be the 1985 host, and Pietzsch hopes 
that more students will be able to attend. 
They are required to pay one half of their 
expenses, while the other half of the cost 
is covered by the Office of Students with 
Disabilities budget. 

The following students attended the 
conference: Robert Abaid, Christine 
Barba, Darlene Burgess, Julie Cham- 
poux, Benjamin Chow, Dimitri Kasarda, 
Diana Fournier, Lisa Lambert, Jacqueline 
Nacopoulos, Michelle Neel, Stephen St. 
Germain, Greg Vogelaar, and Sharon 
Caserta. 

Transportation was supplied by the 
school van and by Robert Abaid. 


people hear the word handicapped, ‘‘they 
picture wheelchairs, ramps, tearing down 
walls — all meaning MONEY. Instead, 
think of your mother, child, friend in that 
wheelchair, which makes the cast seem 
reasonable rather than overwhelming. 
“Don’t overlook home experts,” West 
advised. Massachusetts is wealthy in 


expertise. First, research regulations, get 
hands-on information, don’t do it alone, 
but make it a community project. 
‘‘Remember,” West concluded, ‘‘ad- 
ministrators, students, faculty, and staff 
can’t work together unless all have 
awareness training at their own level.” 
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Jim Healy launches NECC Semester Abroad 


by Anne Visser 

After a year and a half of planning, the 
Northern Essex Semester Abroad pro- 
gram is ready to go, and so is freshman 
Jim Healy. 

Healy will be NECC’s first student to 
participate in the program. He is plann- 
ing to study at London, England’s Ealing 
College of Higher Education during fall 
semester, 1984. 

Healy first became interested in 
academic credit for travel abroad when he 
saw posters for two-week trips for credit 
to England and Ireland. Realizing that 
the trips were a large expense for a short 
period of time, he looked further and 
found himself applying for an entire 
semester of study in England. “I love to 
travel,”’ says Healy, who adds that the 
total cost for the semester is comparable 
to what a student would spend attending 
full-time at NECC. 

Ealing College is a two-year school in 
London where Healy will be taking 
classes in music, theatre, British govern- 
ment, British culture, and Shakespeare. 
Fifteen semester hours are required for 
students studying abroad. Program Ad- 
viser Dr. Usha Sellers helped Healy 
prepare his schedule of classes, keeping 
in mind Healy’s goals toward the 
experience. 

“I’m looking forward to excitement, 
adventure. It’ll be a great experience, 
learning from another culture,’’ he says, 
explaining the concentration in British 
culture courses in his fall line-up. 

Healy opted for London as first choice 
out of the 16 host countries where 
semester abroad programs are available. 
Although he originally wanted to apply 
to the Switzerland program, he stuck 
with England because of the minimal 
language barrier he will have in that 
country. 

Another factor was cost — the Swiss 
program was nearly twice as expensive as 
the $2650 a semester in England will cost. 
Cost includes tuition, transportation, 
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Jim Healy talks about his study in England next fall with Dr. Usha Sellers, Chair 


man of the International Studies program. 


accommodations and two meals a day. 

Although financial aid is granted for 
the semester abroad program on the same 
basis as for other NECC students, Healy 
tentatively plans to get a job while in 
England. “Just a few hours a week,” he 
says, explaining that the job market is as 
good a place as any to learn a foreign 
country’s culture and customs. 

England has been experiencing 
unemployment and a depressed economy 
similar to what the U.S. has just pulled 
out of, but Healy hopes that the English 
may be inclined to hire an American 
student. 

With or without extra cash, though, 
Healy says he will travel while in Europe. 
He plans to take his bicycle with him and 
tour the country as well as mainland 
Europe when he has the chance. If all 
goes well academically for him, he would 
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like to spend a second semester in 
England and travel through Europe 
throughout the summer of 1985. Skiing 
in the Swiss Alps is also on his agenda. 

When Healy arrives in England, 
around Sept. 25, he will meet with an 
entire group of American students from 
all over the U.S., spend one day on orien- 
tation, then start classes Sept. 28. It is 
comforting for the American students to 
know there will be an American liaison to 
the school available for problem-solving, 
whether the problems are academic or 
social. 

Living arrangements are also made in 
advance through the program. Healy has 
applied to live with a London family as 
his first choice. Families are screened for 
acceptability, then matched with a 
boarder like Healy. The semester abroad 
fee covers boarding costs. Healy’s second 


choice would be to live in an apartment, 
but he feels he would learn more by liv- 
ing with a family. 

This will not be the first traveling 
Healy has done, and he feels his previous 
experience on the road was a plus in get- 
ting him accepted for study abroad. 

Originally from South Dakota, he 
spent four years in the U.S. Navy in 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, 
Washington. After being discharged, he 
spent several years living on the West 
Coast, and has also crossed the country 
several times by car. Family members in 
the Merrimack Valley induced him to 
stay in this area, where he has attended 
NECC for the past year. Healey is a 
Liberal Arts major. 

Other requirements for study abroad 
include positive faculty and personal 
recommendations, good academic stan- 
ding, and a willingness to learn. 

Healy, in becoming the first NECC stu- 
dent to travel abroad, has also gained the 
honor of being a sort of administrative 
guinea pig. Because no previous student 
has participated in the program, Healy is 
creating a paperwork precedent for 
students to follow in his steps. Several 
other students have applied to the pro- 
gram for spring semester, 1985. 

Healy’s family is as excited ‘‘for the 
most part’’ as he is about his upcoming 
travel. ‘‘My mom’s ecstatic, she’s really 
happy about it,” he says, smiling. As for 
other reactions that people might have, 
“At this point in my life, there’s no one 
who’s going to stop me from doing it,”’ 
he says. 

And “‘doing it’’ he is. Traveling, learn- 
ing and experiencing a different culture 
and new way of life, Healy has every right 
to be proud of acceptance into the pro- 
gram and of being NECC’s first student 
to study abroad. 

Students interested in applying to the 
Semester Abroad program should contact 
Dr. Usha Sellers at extension 294. 


‘The Lord took me half wavy around the world’ 


by Marie Sirois 

Brother Tom Pettite, founder and co- 
director of Lazarus House and guest 
speaker at the North East Essex District 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill (NEED- 
AMI) meeting at Northern Essex, told 
the group, ‘“‘The Lord took me half way 
around the world to show me that I 
should work right in my own back yard.” 

After working with Mother Theresa in 
Calcutta, India, Pettite was in an 
appreciation group when the devoted 
sister looked directly at him and said, 
“Thanks, but you should stay at home in 
your own neighborhood ... especially in 
the United States, where the needy are 
unconsciously hidden and suffering 
spiritual poverty more than physical 


poverty.” 

At home, Pettite was told he could not 
be helped with funding, staff or other 
brothers. In addition, he had to continue 
teaching at Lawrence’s Central Catholic 
High School. ‘But I give you my bless- 
ing,” he was told by his Marist Order 
directors. With only a “‘blessing,’”’ he 
founded Lazarus House. What started 
with a spiritual foundation in March, 
1983, has sheltered 5,000 homeless. 
Health and safety rules have prevented 
admitting 1,300 others. 

Accepted for three-day blocks through 
pre-screening agencies, 20 people can be 
accommodated at a time. So tar, ages of 
the sheltered range from two months to 
82 years. Those homeless because of de- 
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institutionalization or eviction are 
assisted. With the help of co-director 
Sister Jean, support systems are engag- 
ed. These include mental health clinics, 
psychiatric services and public assistance 
programs. 

Although Pettite is a Roman Catholic 
Marist Brother, the home is _ inter- 
denominational and decorated with ar- 
ticles from various religions. The chapel 
has recently been blessed. 

The residents of Lazarus House show 
gratitude by sharing chores such as 
repairs and gardening. They abide by 
house rules. Pettite states he ‘‘must be 
compassionate but firm.” 

What began with only a blessing is a 
success and comfort for many ‘“‘down and 


Museum of Science 


out’”’ people. Pettite is beginning an 
endowment fund for congregate living, 
especially for youth. Volunteers are need- 
ed at the home. Once basic needs are met, 
contributions are given to the poor. _ 

Pettite agrees the public has mis- 
conceptions about the deinstitutionaliz- 
ed. ‘‘Is he violent? Will she do something 
wild?” are most often heard. The em- 
phasis of deinstitutionalization is to keep 
clients out of the hospitals. 

The local alliance (NEED-AMI) is a 
support/advocacy group for the needs of 
the mentally ill. Meetings are the first 
Monday of the month (summer included) 
from 7-9 p.m. at the Essex Room, NECC 
Library. They are open to anyone con- 
cerned about the needs of the mentally ill. 


Good way to spend arainy afternoon 


by Sharon Swasey 

A trip to Boston’s Museum of Science 
is worth the $5 admission for adults and 
$3 for children. A visit there is a good way 
to occupy a rainy afternoon. 

The museum’s west wing houses 
technological science. You will find a 
mathematics exhibit with several models 
explaining how math works and what it 
means in everyday living. Also located 
here is a section on insects, a video 
theatre, and exhibit on transportation, 
and the theatre of electricity where a 20 
minute demonstration on lighting and 
electricity is presented. 

In the east wing are animal exhibits, 
along with birds and baby chicks hat- 
ching from their eggs right before your 
eyes. 

At the end of the building, you can 
study the stars in the astronomy lobby. 
Upstairs are exhibits of the medical pro- 
fession and on the third floor are live bees 
for observation. There are ship models 
and the Lyman Library where visitors 
may browse or do research. 


Some features at the museum include 
a talking transparent woman model for 
the free 15-minute demonstration on the 
structure and functions of the human 
body. Also there are free shows on elec- 
tricity, physics, and chemistry. 

For a small fee, you can see the 
40-minute show at the Charles Hayden 
Planetarium; children under five years are 
not admitted. 

When you get hungry or thirsty, you 
have a choice of two restaurants. The 
Skyline Room Cafeteria is on the sixth 
floor and gives a grand view of the city 
below as you eat. A Friendly Fast Serve 
is on the second floor for the more casual 


~ snack. You can find gifts to bring home 


to family and friends at the museum 
store. 

There are accommodations for those 
with special needs. A limited number of 
wheelchairs is available, free of charge, 
and a Braille MBTA map can be 
borrowed. 

Hours are 9 a.m.-4 p.m., unti! 10 p.m. 
Fridays. 
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Life-Long Learning 


Exhibit celebrates Older 
Americans Month, shows 
art by senior citizens 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

“Expanding our horizons makes it so 
exciting to work with all of you,” said 
Carolyn Reynolds, coordinator of the Life- 
Long Learning Program. 

Being creative and keeping busy are 
two ways senior citizens stay young. The 
Life-Long Learning Program is designed 
especially for men and women over 55. 

On May 10, the group met in the col- 
lege library for an evening of ‘‘Our Elders 
and Their Arts.’’ The exhibit, a celebra- 
tion of ‘‘Older Americans Month,”’ 
featured artwork by retired people who 
live within the college area. The artwork 
is for sale ranging in price from $45 to 
$250. Some of the artists will donate their 
proceeds to benefit NECC. 

Art subjects displayed were still-lifes, 
scenery and animals, and included a hand 
stencilled mirror. Materials used were 
acrylics, oils, ink and watercolor. 

Speakers for the well attended event 
(sponsored by President John R. Dimitry 
and the College Ad Hoc Elders Advisory 

on 
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Committee) were President Dimitrv. 
Coordinator Carolyn Reynolds, Pro- 
fessors Robert McDonald and Paul 
Bevilacqua. Guests were treated to 
refreshments, music by Anthony 
DePietro and a chance to view the im- 
pressive art exhibit. 


‘‘We keep learning all the time,” said 
Walter Johnson, a member of Life-Long 
Learning. ‘If you notice, there are more 
women than men because they killed off 
all the men,”’ Walter laughed. Walter, 
Albin Fortuna, and Edward Sztucinski 
are an enthusiastic trio in the Life-Long 
Learning program and wanted the 
Observer to know all about this 
marvelous group to which they belong. 


In a closing tribute, Chet Hawrylciw, 
chairman of NECC’s Division of 
Humanities and Communications added, 
“Tt’s always a delight and pleasure to be 
here.”’ 


’ 


Walter Johnson and Albin Fontuna look at oil painting ‘“‘Baskets in the Sun.”’ - 


photo. 


Stanis Harnowski admires Mary Ann Pozniak’s painting ‘‘Sun Reflection on Mor 
ning Dew”’ at Life-Long Learning Elders Art Show. Pozniak is at right. -Carl Russo 


Photo. 


The Life-Long Learning Program at 
Northern Essex Community College is 
offering two Thursday Afternoon Lecture 
Series programs during the month of 
May for elders in the Merrimack Valley. 


Robert Richardson, of NECC’s Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences, will present a pro- 
gram entitled ““Memory”’ May 17 at 2 
p.m. in the Learning Resource Center in 
the college’s library. He will explain how 
the memory system works, both short 
and long-term, and will invite the 
audience to participate in the use of 
mnemonic devices. 


Walter and Nancy Perkins will discuss 
their ‘‘Bike Trip Across the USA’’ May 
24 at 2 p.m. in the Learning Resource 
' Center. They will share their experiences 
| of a 52-day bicycle trip from San Diego, 
Calif. to Merrimack, Mass. Mrs. Perkins 
is a faculty member of the college’s Divi- 
sion of Continuting Education and Com- 
munity Services. 


Memory talk set for May 17 


Perkins’ cross country bike trip subject for May 24 


Individuals interested in purchasing 
one of the artworks displaved in the Col- 
lege Library should contact the artist 
auring tne period ot May 10-June 11. 
June 11 between the hours of 2 p.m. and 
4 p.m. in the Library conference area is 
the best time and place to complete the 
transaction. 


Group to see Tall Ships 


The Life-Long Learning group spends 
much of its time taking day trips around| 
New England. Last week a group of 44 
traveled to Deerfield, Mass., and visited 
Old Colonial Village. They've also visited 
Maine, New York, Rhode Island and 
Virginia. Plans are being made for a trip 
to see the Tall Ships. 


For further information concernin, 
these Life-Long Learning programs, con- 
tact Carolyn Reynolds, Life-Long Learn- 
ing Coordinator, at 374-0721, ext. 286. 


Schade, Alvord combine lecture, photos, slides, put writer on screen at humanities, life-long workshop 


‘Great Transparencies’ brings May Sarton's imagery to life 


by June Walker Robert 

The May 3 May Sarton Morning, spon- 
sored by the Humanities Division and 
Life-Long Learning, was a delightful ses- 
sion exploring Sarton’s writings. Edith 
Royce Schade and Anne Stilson Alvord 
of Glastonbury, Connecticut, presented a 
talk and photographic reflection entitled 
“The Great Transparencies.” 

The imagery of Sarton’s poems was 
brought to life by a unique combination 
of lecture, photos and slides. In a slide 
presentation, May Sarton virtually came 
to life as she shared her thoughts and feel- 
ings on her works and life. 

On screen, Sarton pointed out what- 
ever she is she owes to the people she 
spent time with in England, where she 
started to write. ‘I write,’’ she stressed, 
“not to tell people something, but to find 
out how I intensely feel about 
something.” 

Although she has published many 
books, Sarton feels she still ‘lacks serious 
critical attention.’’ At times she doesn’t 
think the ‘‘word is getting through,” and 
that’s when the 50 or so letters she 
receives every week help a lot. 

“You are, to a certain point, chosen to 
be a poet,” she mused. “It isn’t easy to 
be a woman poet ... unless you're a recluse 
like Emily Dickinson, or have 40 lovers 
like George Eliot.’’ However, she said 
female poets are coming more into the 
mainstream. 


‘Lines run through my head; 
I can't stop them’ 


Sarton said her most creative time is 
early in the morning for three to four 
hours. “Lines run through my head,” she 
said. ‘“‘I can't stop them.” 


As she spoke, the audience saw not 
only a gracious, reflective, transparent 
person, but glimpses of the writer’s past 
and present homes and the surrounding 
countrysides which give a feeling of 
solitude. ‘‘Solitude is everywhere,”’ she 
reflected, ‘‘but you can’t let depression 
get hold of you. There is no barrier bet- 
ween the conscious and subconscious in 
solitude.”’ 

Twinkling, Sarton said her works have 
made her ‘‘a symbol of a woman alone. I 
don’t want to spoil my image now by get- 
ting married,” she said. 

At this stage in life “the tempo 
changes if you're ready for it. You can 
slow down and not feel guilty about 
writing only a book a year.”’ 

She said the word transparent is very 
dear to her and she tries to be so in her 
work. She does not like being called sen- 
timental; she does like to be considered 
humanistic. ‘‘I would like to be 
remembered for being fully human,” she 
reflected, “if I am.” 

Sarton was born in Flanders, Belgium, 
in 1912. In 1914, when her family was 
forced to emigrate to America by the 
German occupation, her father joined the 
Harvard faculty and the Sartons settled 
in Cambridge. 

In 1924-25, May attended the Institute 
Belgede Culture Francaise in Brussels, 
then finished her formal education in the 
United States at Cambridge and Latin. 


Sarton once headed theatre 
At 18, she joined Eva LeGalliene’s 
Civic Repertory Theater, and afterward 
founded her own drama group which fell 
victim to the depression. Returning to 
Europe, she began to write and publish- 
ed her first book, ‘Single Hound,” in 


1938. Literary friends Elizabeth Bowen, 
the Julian Huxleys, S.S. Koteliansky, and 
Leon and Virginia Woolf had a major in- 
fluence on her work. 

For the next 27 years, she wrote, lec- 
tured and taught in Europe and America. 
Included were several years as instructor 
of English Composition at Harvard, and 
as lecturer of creative writing at 
Wellesley College. 

Sarton presently lives in a seaside 
house in York, Maine, after spending 
many years in Cambridge and Nelson, 
New Hampshire. Her credits include 17 
novels, 13 books of poetry and six non- 
fiction books. 


i 


Humanities Division. 


Crowd gathers for May Sarton Morning sponsored by Life-Long Learning and 


Alvord and Schode combine talents to 
bring Sarton to others 
In 1980, Alvord, a teacher, was asked 
to present the works of May Sarton at the 
local library. Together with her friend 
“Duffy’’ Schade, she presented ‘‘Reflec- 
tions on May Sarton.’’ The women com- 
bined lecture with prints and slides. 
Schade is a freelance photographer whose 
works ‘“‘celebrate the natural world and 
some of the people in it.”” Her photos have 
appeared in “Popular Photography,” — 
“Yankee,”’ and “Horticulture.” 
For the last three years, Alvord and 
Schade have made presentations of Sar- 
ton’s works. 


. 


-Richard Mesle photo. 


Director of Financial Aid Dick Pastor 
has announced the appointment of 
Rosemary Dunn Dalton as Counselor for 
the Community College Education Incen- 
tive Grant jointly sponsored by the 
Department of Public Welfare and the 
Board of Regents of Higher Education. 

This program offers recipients of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) an opportunity to take two free 
courses at the community college of their 
choice. Dalton will be expanding the ser- 
vices of this program, now titled ‘Women 
in Transition,” to include students who 
consider themselves re-entry or returning 
students. Generally these are women who 
are over 25 and have been out of school 
for a period of time. They may be married, 
single parents or older women who seek 
retraining in a new field. 

Dalton will be available to assist 
AFDC students with course planning and 


the process of application for one or two 
courses under the grant program. She will 
also offer personal, academic and finan- 
cial aid counseling, and some group 
activities (i.e. assertiveness training). 
These services are available to all women 
in transition, not just grant recipients. In 
the fall Continuing Education program, 
Rosemary hopes to offer some courses 
designed to meet the needs of the re-entry 
student. 

A former re-entry student herself, 
Dalton returned to school as a single 
parent of three and completed her 
bachelor’s in political science and 
master’s in counseling at Southern 
Oregon State College in 1976. As part of 
her graduate program, she designed a 
counseling program for re-entry students. 
Since that time, she has served as a 
counselor, an instructor in women’s 
studies and psychology, and a consultant 
for women’s programs. 


Help for hearing impaired 


by June Robert 

This year Northern Essex Community 
College is privileged to have 33 hearing- 
impaired students enrolled in the 
Students with Hearing Impairments Pro- 
gram (SHIP), which works closely with 
the Office of Students with Disabilities. 

The program has 20 student note- 
takers. The deaf program has two full- 
time tutors, a NECC student, and 
William Glennon, hearing-impaired, can 
be seen anytime, anywhere, pouring over 
academic assignments with SHIP 
students. 

Ed Ward, Debra Carrier and Sharon 
Caserta are the full-time interpreters. 
Brenda Murphy serves as a part-time 
interpreter, and Joan Wattman, an in- 
structor for the Interpreter Training Pro- 
gram, occasionally comes in as a 
substitute. Beverly Heald will return in 
the fall as a full-time interpreter. 

Jeri Potter and Linda Comeau are staff 
assistants/interpreters. Comeau is 


available Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day. Potter is in the office Tuesday and 
Thursday. Their hours are 8:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. 

Pietzsch expects a larger enrollment in 
the fall 1984 SHIP program. A German 
measles outbreak in 1964-65 affected 
many babies born to mothers who had 
contracted the disease. These children, 
many born hearing-impaired and some 
with multiple handicaps, have now reach- 
ed college age. 

Pietzsch also believes that children 
should be taught “through the total com- 
munication method (a method using 
speech, speech reading, sign language, 
fingerspelling, etc.) as early as possible. 
This would make communication between 
the deaf and hearing people much easier. 

For further information on the pro- 
gram, contact Sidney Pietzsch in room 
F-113 in the carpeted lounge, or call ex- 
tension 267. 


Notes from Counseling Office 


A Career Decision Workshop is 
planned for Wednesday, May 23, and 
Wednesday, May 30, from 2-4 p.m. at the 
President’s Dining Room, College Center. 
Sign-up is at the Counseling Office, room 
F-118. 

OK 

A Woman’s Support Group meets each 
Wednesday for an hour at noon at the 
Counseling Center, room F-118. Come 
share your experiences as an adult 
woman student; learn how to take time 
for yourself; learn how to make your 
school life fit your personal life; and learn 
survival skills from others who have been 
there. Sponsor is Geri Shepherd. 

sok 

Director of Counseling Betty Coyne 
reminds college counselors, including 
faculty volunteers, and members of the 
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resource group for sexual harassment 
policy that there will be two noon-time 
Monday workshops in early June. The 
sessions conclude a series funded by the 
North Essex Health Resource Center. 
Sexual stereotyping/harassment will be 
the subject discussed by Clinical Social 
Worker Susan Rivchun June 4 at the 
Library. Social worker Ron Trief will talk 
about burnout at the session June 11, 


President's Dining Room. 
em 


Behavioral Science faculty members 
are available for personal counseling. Jim 
Bradley is available Tuesdays from 11 
a.m. until noon; John Whittle may be seen 
from 11 a.m. until noon; and Bill 
O’Rourke is available Wednesdays from 
2-3 p.m. Please contact the Counseling 
Office for an appointment. 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY? 


Brighten your employment picture with 
temporary jobs . . . to keep you busy this 
summer ... and you'll still have time for 
sun and fun!!! 
¢ Top Rates * Super Companies 
« Great Experience 
Call Us Today: 
Acton, MA (617) 263-9566 
Boston, MA (617) 357-8300 
Burlington, MA (617) 273-1470 
Cambridge, MA (617) 354-7215 
Framingham, MA (617) 879-6332 
Lowell, MA (617) 458-7533 
Manchester, NH (603) 623-1181 
Methuen, MA (617) 682-1792 
Nashua, NH (603) 883-6830 
Quincy, MA (617) 786-8564 
Stoneham, MA (617) 438-4901 
Waltham, MA (617) 890-4404 
¢ Secretarial * Clerical 
¢ Light Industrial « Technical 
You're a special person 
at Office Specialists! 


pecialists. 
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Earn high commissions next fall 
by distributing promotional literature 
on campus for national publishers. 


* No investment * No direct sales 


College Marketing Services 
11 Birch Hill Lane Lexington, MA 02173 
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Dalton to assist AFDC students 


Health Coordinator Connie Christmas takes student's blood pressure. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


What to do if you get a sunburn 


by Annette Landry 

Health Services reports having seen an 
increased number of cases of sunburn, 
bug bites and poison ivy. 

Health Education Coordinator Connie 
Christmas says ‘“‘the best thing is to not 
get a sunburn; however, if the sun’s lure 
is too much to resist, be sure to use a 
lotion containing a sunblock.” 

Para-Amino-Benzoil-Acid is the best 
sunblock and is often abbreviated PABA. 
Look for this on the label. Baby oil is not 
an effective agent to use for preservation 
of sunburn. If you do get a sunburn, 
Christmas recommends the following: 1) 
take aspirin for pain; 2) apply cold face 
cloths to the affected area; 3) rest; 4) take 
fluid liberally; 5) avoid further exposure 
to the sun; 6) if your eyes are affected, call 
your doctor; 7) applicaton of a cold-cream 
will help keep the skin moist; 8) if blisters 
break, wash thoroughly with soap and 
water twice a day and cover with sterile 
gauze; 9) if the burn gets infected, see 
your doctor. 


Dealing with bugs 

Bug bites are also a common problem 
in the warm weather. Be careful sitting 
on the grass and wear shoes, especially 
if you are gardening or hiking in the 
woods. If camping or planning a camping 
trip, be sure to include insect repellent in 
your supplies. 

If you do get an insect bite, try to catch 
the bug that bit you. Christmas says it 
will be helpful to the doctor should you 


need medical attention. ‘‘Bottle it and 
take it to the emergency room with you,” 
she advises. 

To treat a bite, apply ice to the affected 
area. Observe it for swelling, size, redness 
and degree of discomfort. If the bite 
becomes worse, increased swelling or 
redness occurs, call your doctor. 

Systemic signs of generalized allergic 
reaction may also be present. Shortness 
of breath, rash, nausea and vomiting are 
all signs of increasing illness. You may 
also feel faint or disoriented. Be sure to 
obtain medical attention for such advanc- 
ed signs. 


Treating poisonous plants 

Poison ivy, oak and sumac are plants 
that have an oil on their leaves which 
irritates the skin and causes itching, 
redness and blisters. If you do come in 
contact with any of these plants, it is 
recommended that you do the following: 
1) wash your skin thoroughly with soap 
and water to remove residual oil; 2) avoid 
scratching since this may cause infection 
and will spread the oil; 3) apply a soothing 
lotion such as calamine lotion to help 
relieve the itching; 4) if blisters form, 
avoid breaking them. If they break, wash 
thoroughly with soap and water twice a 
day and cover with sterile gauze to pre- 
vent infection; 5) if severe redness, pus, 
local heat, swelling or red streaks occur 
or if your eyes become affected contact 
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Campus News 


Carriage rides, dunking booth are 
popular features 


All College Day offers 
new kinds of fun 


by Sabina Lyden 

For the third year in a row, All College Day dawned 
sunny and bright. As students proceeded to register, 
they had the chance as well at fun and games with a 
barbeque, music and festive events. 

iiast May 3 introduced the new and popular feature 
of horse and carriage rides round campus as well as 
dunking booths. Tattoo artists, caricaturists, mimists 
and short flicks were back. The Spring Water Blue Grass 
Band played in the quadrangle and so did Northern 
Essex’s own band, chorale and ensemble. Prof. Mike 
Finegold and Company offered pop, rock and jazz. The 
Herdi-Gerdi monkey and organ grinder appeared. Still 
Point dancers performed. 

After the picnic, students joined in volleyball’and soft- 
ball tournaments. Cotton candy, popcorn, hot pretzels 
and soft drinks made the day taste even better. 

The activities were planned and organized by the Stu- 
dent Activities Office, directed by Steve Michaud. 
Members of the Student Council, members of the 
Registrar's staff and faculty were volunteer workers. 

Expenses for the events were funded by contributions 
from the Veterans, Contemporary Affairs and Outing 


New educator comes to college 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

Newly appointed Director of Research 
Richard Doyle is an educator whose alert 
and articulate manner projects a sense of 
purpose — a focus of energy and thought. 

Having traveled widely in the United 
States, Doyle has collected degrees 
almost as a matter of course. 

Doyle holds a doctorate from Boston 
College in Educational Research, 
Measurement and Evaluation. He has a 
master’s of science degree from the Herff 
College of Engineering, Memphis State 
University, and a master’s of arts degree 
from the New School of Social Research. 
His bachelor’s is in English from Boston 
College. 

Northern Essex is his latest challenge. 
Arriving recently from Memphis Univer- 
sity, where he was an associate professor, 
Doyle has spent the first few weeks at the 
college adjusting to his new position. 

As director of research, he is responsi- 
ble for coordinating the development of 
the master plan which establishes the 


New Director of Research and Development Richard Doyle. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


goals and objectives of each academic 
area and college as a whole. 

While Doyle calls his work both 
challenging and enjoyable, he acknow- 
ledges a certain level of complexity is 
involved. Improving the present research 
capabilities through better system 
management will be a primary focus of 
his work. 

His background in research will benefit 
him. He has taught computer courses and 
has an ongoing interest in the study of 
educational systems as a whole. Another 
field of interest for Doyle is industrial 
science, in which he holds a master’s 
degree. He hopes to work toward combin- 
ing his specializations in research and 
development at Northern Essex. 

As the sunny view from his quiet cor- 
ner at the Learning Resource Center 
grows bright, Doyle continues his work 
organizing figures and statistics to be 
used in college publications. It is both 
time consuming and involved — the work 
of a dedicated individual. 


Clubs. 


Michaud gives special thanks to members of the coun- 
cil, Carl Beal, Jane Welch and all others who made the 
day a success. 


John Manning, General Manager, WRAZ, campus radio station. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


General manager Of campus radio station to graduate 


Some work, 


by Paula Fuoco 

John Manning, general manager of 
WRAZ, campus radio station, has made 
a difference. Under his leadership, the 
radio club has a continuity it did not have 
a year ago. “We've got a new system 
wired together, we’ve replaced albums, 
and we have a little discipline,’’ he says. 
For awhile, it was just a place to throw 
books, and the office was filthy. The 
group has had no resignations and has 
some good talent for next semester, he 
says. 

Manning, who will be graduating in 
June, is a business major. He returned to 
the college after an earlier stint when he 
was laid off at Western Electric. He saw 
no job prospects on the immediate land- 
scape and decided more education would 
be a good idea. 

Asked what the college has done for 
him, he kids, “It’s given me ulcers.” 
Seriously, he says he’s gained a lot, 
including learning how to deal with peo- 


some play 


ple. He feels he has made many bonding 
friendships at the college. He hopes to 
keep in touch with friends after gradua- 
tion. “I’ve never met anyone I really 
disliked,” he says. 

Along with managing a ‘full class 
schedule, Manning has worked 40 hours 
a week at Western Electric and five to 10 
hours weekly assisting a tax consultant. 

When work and school allow him the 
time, Manning scuba dives in Gloucester. 
He is also working on his 1957 Triumph 
TR3. ‘I’m doing major restoration — the 
chassis is done, and now I’m doing the 
body work,” he says. 

Manning’s sights are on the University 
of Massachusetts, Boston campus. Even- 
tually he would like to have a family. ‘‘I 
would like to have kids,” he says. He 
hopes to leave his children better off than 
he is. He'd like to make a million dollars 
and retire by the time he’s 40. Then he 
can get ‘‘a 57-foot sport fishing boat and 
a beer brewery.” 
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Variety 


Northern Essex student Rhonda LaRochelle, part-time employee at Clicker City 


and Mickie Richardson inspect leather covers for Bibles. -Carl Russo photo. 


‘It is up to me If It Is to be’ 


by June Walker Robert 

Everyone loves a success story, 
especially when it involves a dymanic, 
sophisticated, yet down-to-earth person 
with whom we can identify. 


Mickie Richardson is just such a per- 
son. Like many of us, she is a wife, 
mother, homemaker, ex-student and 
holds down a full-time job. But it is that 
job and what brought it about that makes 
her special. 


Richardson, a Northern Essex 
graduate, is vice-president and part- 
owner of Clicker City, a local exotic 
leather processing and cutting plant. In 
the past 10 years, she has come full cir- 
cle from student to tycoon. and instead 
of leaving hard feelings and ‘dead 
bodies” in her wake (as some successes 
do), she has earned the friendship, ad- 
miration and respect of all those for- 
tunate to know her. Richardson, who is 
a vivacious, attractive, outgoing person, 
shared her accomplishments with humble 
pride. 

After graduation from Haverhill’s St. 
James High School in 1957, Richardson 
enrolled at Boston University. She knew 
by the middle of her sophomore year, she 
couldn’t be happy on such a large cam- 
pus, but decided to finish the year. Next 
came working for the Gas Company for 
four years, and marriage to accountant 
Neal Richardson. The several years 
following were spent being a homemaker 
and mother to Peter, now 22, and John, 
20. 

Exciting career possibilities began with 


Richardson’s involvement with Haverhill 
Title I program in the public schools. She 


took a Northern Essex course in public 
speaking as a background for her job, and 
found she enjoyed the experience and the 
campus. 
Introduction to public relations 

When the local kindergartens went 
public, Richardson was chosen to attend 
a training program at Tufts University. 
Upon its completion, she was appointed 
coordinator of Title I and was responsi- 
ble for 40 teacher’s aides. This position 


involved interviewing, choosing and mat- 
ching those aides with the right teachers. 


Richardson says ‘‘That was my in- 
troduction to public relations, because it 
also included writing grants, planning 
and presenting workshops.” Now in- 
terested in knowing more about educa- 
tion, she enrolled in the Early Childhood 
Education program at NECC, graduating 
in 1973. Next, she earned a bachelor of 
arts degree at Bradford College. 

Following a job search of six months, 
she answered an advertisement for an ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Customer 
Relations Department at Clicker City. 
The job called for a Gal Friday. When the 
public relations person left Clicker City, 
Richardson interviewed applicants for the 
position. In the end, management chose 
her for the job, and she was promoted. 


Learns leather business 
During this time, Richardson learned 
as much as she could about the company 
and the steps in leather processing and 
cutting. This meant spending time in ac- 


Mickie 
leather belts. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


tual hands-on sessions, with many of the 
employees out in the shop. 

It was this experience, coupled with her 
bubbly personality and fair treatment of 
these employees which seems to make her 
company a good place to work. The peo- 
ple at Clicker City like their jobs because 
Richardson has taught each of them what 
to do and worked right along with them. 
Richardson and two partners buy Clicker 

City 

In 1978, Richardson and two partners 
bought Clicker City and she became vice- 
president of personnel. ‘‘I’m a communi- 
ty person,”’ Richardson says. She really 
enjoys her social and business contacts. 
Currently her community commitments 
include the Haverhill Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Up With People project. 

Richardson still enjoys contact with 
Northern Essex, where she has taken 
writing courses and is looking forward to 
signing up for other. In fact, one of her 
dreams is to write a book someday. 

Richardson appointed to Board of 

Trustees 
Now Richardson’s career has come full 


circle. She has recently been appointed by 
Gov. Michael Dukakis to the Northern 
Essex Board of Trusstees. 

At Clicker City, a quotation embossed 
on sample leather coasters says, ‘‘It is up 
to me if it is to be.” This, indeed, seems 
to be the philosophy of Mickie Richard- 
son, 


(Editor’s note: Richardson’s name 
before marriage was Paradis.) 


Plant processes, cuts exotic leather to customer specs 


Clicker City was founded in 1956 by 
Jack Metz. It is a plant which processes 
and cuts exotic leather to customer 
specifications. The name comes for the 
noise made by the hytronic cutting 
machines, which produce a constant click, 
click. 


Richardson says Metz, her “teacher 
and mentor,”’ was ‘‘way ahead of his time 
in knowing how to handle people.’’ He 
believed ‘‘the more they know about the 
business, the better they are at their 
jobs.” To this end, employees have been 
encouraged to ask questions about 
manufacturer’s specifications and com- 


pany policies. 

The 70 employees, many of whom have 
beer there for years, are happy, en- 
thusiastic and knowledgeable, each eager 
to explain his or her expertise. 

In 1978, Metz sold the business to his 
son, Richardson and Richard Roche. 


Ruhl to speak 
at Convocation 


by David Tremblay 

The Awards Convocation is set for 
May 31 at Northern Essex. The speaker 
will be Dr. Donald Ruhl, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Greater Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce. Ruhl was a member of the 
Northern Essex community from 1963 
until 1978. 

His involvement with the college began 
when he went to a bean supper in Brad- 
ford and met Harold Bentley, then presi- 
dent of Northern Essex. Six months later, 
he arrived as dean of students at the col- 
lege. After four years in this position, he 
became dean of the college in 1968, 
remaining at this post for ten years. 

Ruhl says he used to be dismayed by 
the attitudes of the community toward 
the college during his initial years of ser- 
vice here. He found people were judging 
the quality of colleges by the degree of 


difficulty it took to gain acceptance. 


Since Northern Essex had an open- 
door policy, people were rating it as a col- 
lege with low educational standards. This 
idea was far from true, and Ruhl wanted 
people to understand that providing low- 
cost, high-quality education to people 
who desired it was the function of a com- 
munity college. 


President of Garret Community College 

In 1978, Ruhl went to Maryland to 
become president of Garret Community 
College. He was located in an extremely 


' rural area while working there and found 


the environment extremely difficult. Peo- 
ple were faced with hard times there and 
were involved closely with each other. 
“There was a great sense of community 
because of hard times,” Ruhl says, adding 
that being there was a tremendous lear- 
ning experience. 

Dr. Ruhl returned to Haverhill to 
become the Chamber’s director last 
spring. He takes great pride in the 
Greater Haverhill community. ‘I’m very 
fond of the Merrimack Valley. Every- 
thing is very accessible,” he says. He 
points to the convenience of getting to the 
ocean, to Boston, to the rich ethnic 
backgrounds, diversified business and in- 
dustry, and educational opportunity. He 
feels the community needs to think of 
itself as first-rate. 

He looks forward to speaking at the 
Awards Convocation and wishes to con- 
vey one message to the students. “I hope 
the students who attend Northern Essex 
and receive these awards have a real 
appreciation for the college,’’ he says. He 
wants them to realize they are receiving 
an award from an excellent educational 
institution. 

Dr. Ruhl is a native of Pennsylvania. 
He spent 22 years there. Then he came 
to New England and began working on 
his doctorate in business administration 
in 1957. Busy with other involvements 
and a full-time career, he earned the 
degree in 1975. 

In 1960, he joined the Merrimack 
Valley Works (Western Electric) in 
management training and public rela- 
tions. There he also instructed courses. 
He says along with teaching, he learned 
from those who had been there for many 


years. 


Dr. Donald Ruhl, speaker at Awards Con- 
vocation. -Carl Russo photo. 


BREAKING: 
@ A SPECTACULAR DEMONSTRATION 
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Sports 
Korean Karate Club 


MASTER 
RICHARD 
BYRNE 
IS 
AVAILABLE 


@ AN IMPORTANT ASPECT OF SELF-DEFENSE 


@ WRITTEN BY AN EXPERT 
@ STEP-BY-STEP ILLUSTRATIONS | 


For Details Call 


S hosts tournament 


fourth year in row 


The Northern Essex Korean Karate 
Club sponsored the tournament for the 
fourth year in a row. Under the instruc- 
tion of Black Belt Khaled Dahdouh from 
Richard Byrne’s Tang Soo Do Studio, 
students competed in the various 
categories. Since the club’s inception in 
1977, it has produced many tournament 
champions as well as several black belts. 


Martial artists from all over New 
England competed in the 1984 American 
Tang Soo Do Association championships 
at Northern Essex Saturday, May 12. 


The tournament, one of the largest of 
its kind in the area, showed participants 
of all ages and ranks, competing for 
trophies in three areas: sparring, forms 
and board breaking. For the first time, 
black belt competitors competed for cash 
awards in all three categories. 


Master Richard Byrne is no stranger 
to tournament competition. He has over 


10 years of tournament winnings under 
his belt. He is considered one of the 
leading authorities on board breaking in 
the world. He appears regularly in such 
martial arts publications as ‘‘Black Belt 
Magazine,” ‘‘Fighting Stars,’’ and 
“Karate Illustrated.’ His book, ‘‘The 
Complete Art of Breaking,” was sold at 
the tournament. 


Byrne has recently been contracted to 
begin work on an action-packed martial 
arts movie ‘‘When Death Comes Quick- 
ly,” in which he will star with Bill ‘‘Super- 
foot’’ Wallace and Prof. Toro Tanaka. The 
movie is scheduled to be released at the 
end of the year. 


Special guests at this year’s tourna- 
ment included Master Robert E. Beau- 
doin, sixth degree black belt in Tang Soo 
Do, and Dr. Jimmy Yang from Yang’s 
Martial Arts Academy, Boston. Yang 
gave a Kung Fu presentation. 
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4th degree Black Belt Master Richard Byrne, author of ‘The Complete Art of Break- 
ing” and star of the movie “‘When Death Comes Quickly."’ Byrne is director of the 1984 
ATA Tournament. -Karate Club photo. 
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Celtics face Bucks in Eastern Conference finals 


by Stephen Daly 

Why all the runaround over who the 
Red Sox are going to call up to fill the 
vacant space on their 25-man roster? 
There is no doubt the Red Sox front office 
is rushing Roger Clemens, the winning 
pitcher in the University of Texas college 
baseball World Series last year. 

After tearing apart Class A and AA 
ball late last season, Clemens has “‘cool- 
ed off” at Pawtucket with a 2-2 record, 
but his other statistics remain 
unbelievable: a 1.86 earned run average, 
38% innings pitched allowing only 29 
hits, 13 walks and 41 strikeouts in just 
five starts. 


Clemens has been consistantly clocked 
on the radar-speed gun to throw between 


90 and 93 miles per hour on any given 
night. The only question is when will this 
phenomenon come into the major leagues 
and continue at his torrid pace? 

The answer to this question could be 
answered very soon. Ralph Houk has said 
Clemens might or might not be the one 
who will get the call to join the parent 
club. Houk has said he needs a fifth 
starting pitcher added to the rotation by 
May 15, Clemen’s day to pitch in 
Pawtucket, thus making it clear that day 
could be Reger Clemen’s professional 
baseball debut. 


O 
The Los Angeles Lakers held off a 
tough Dallas Mavericks team and ad- 
vanced to the NBA’s Western Conference 
finals. Los Angeles was helped last Sun- 


Will there be anybody left? 


by Stephen Daly 

In a move which, supposedly, was 
being mulled over for months, the Soviet 
Union announced it will not be sending 
athletes to the Olympic Games this sum- 
mer in Los Angeles. 

The Soviet News Agency, Tass, reports 
officials for the Soviet Olympic Commit- 
tee cited lack of security for the athletes, 
combined with the athletes having to 
compete in “‘unhealthy”’ conditions. The 
Soviets, however, still have until the June 
2 deadline set by the International Olym- 
pic Committee to reverse their decision. 

Two other Eastern Bloc nations join- 
ed Russia in forfeiting their invitations 
to the Olympic Games. Bulgaria announc- 
ed its withdrawal within hours of Russia’s 
decision, while East Germany, the 
powerhouse of women’s track and field, 


agreed with Russia’s decision and pulled 
out the day after Russia’s announcement. 

Without Eastern European countries 
coming to Los Angeles, competition in 
many events such as basketball and track 
and field will be shallow. Los Angeles 
Olympic Committee President Peter 
Ueberroth has announced he will meet 
with representatives of Eastern Bloc 
nations in an effort to confirm which 
nations will indeed attend the games. 

Speculations that the Soviets were, in 
fact, “boycotting’’ the Olympics were 
called outrageous by Soviet authorities, 
who said the fact that America boycot- 
ted the Moscow Summer Olympics in 
1980 had nothing to do with their deci- 
sion not to attend the Games in Los 
Angeles. 


day when rookie guard Derek Harper ran 
out the final six seconds of regulation 
thinking Dallas was ahead by one point 
when in fact the game was tied. Los 
Angeles pulled away from the Mavs in 
overtime, and officially eliminated Dallas 
from the playoffs, winning the series four 
games to one. 

Los Angeles will take on the winner of 
the Utah Jazz-Phoenix Suns series, with 
the first game in Los Angeles either 
Wednesday or Thursday. This will be the 
third straight year that the Lakers have 
made it to the Conference finals. 

The Boston Celtics quieted all their 
second-guessers Sunday with a decisive 
121-104 dismantling of the impressive 
New York Knicks at Boston Garden. The 
Celtics realized they would be in a gruel- 
ing series when they went down to the 
Big Apple leading the series two games 
to one and returned to Boston with the 
series knotted at 2-2. 

Game 7 was a completely different 
story. Guard Dennis Johnson, who 
couldn’t play in Game 6 because of a 
shoulder injury, came out in the finale in 
fine fashion, scoring seven points in the 


Activity 


Deep-Sea Fishing Trip 


Parachuting Trip 


Intramural Calendar 
Spring, 1984 


first three minutes of the game and 
ending up with 21 points. 

MVP-candidate Larry Bird was the 
hero of this game, however. Bird would 
up with 39 points, 12 rebounds and 10 
assists to go along with three steals. The 
Celts weren't about to let this game get 
out of their hands and into Bernard 
King’s and the rest of his Knick 
teammates’. 

King was impressive in this seven- 
game war, considering the slow start he 
got off to. After being blanketed by 
Cedric Maxwell and Kevin McHale in 
Games 1 and 2, King erupted in New 
York for Games 3 and 4, and in Game 6 
scored 44 points on a huge arsenal of 
shots. Post-up turnarounds, fall back 
jumpers, and kamikaze drives to the hoop 
were but a few of his moves as he tore 
apart a swarming Boston defense. King 
wound up averaging 29 points per game 
in the series on 55 percent shooting. 

The Celtics will take on the Milwaukee 
Bucks starting tonight at the Garden. 
The Celts have somewhat of a repayment 
due the Bucks for their early sweep of the 
Celtics in last year’s quarter finals. 


Date Being Held 


May 20 


May 19 


s 
Saupe eee For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jane Welch, ext. 


146, room 125, Gym Building, or Jack Hess, ext. 197, room 128, Gym Building. 


“" “SALES AND SERVICE| 
IN-HAVERHILL © 
FOR EQOYEARS : 


BRAND NEW 1984 ESCORT-L 


Lady Knights finish season 15-3 


Trade Or 
Cash Down 


299” $1617 scene 


NOT A LEASE ... YOU OWN THE CAR 


*No Gimmicks! If Your Trade Is Worth More Than 


Includes freight and dealer Pprep., front wheel drive, ste 
Amount financed including bank fee $5911.03, finance 
deferred payment price $8039.03. 13.9% APR. The onl 
(ESCORT L) 


TELE-CREDIT 
373-3878 


el belted radials, halogen headlight, lighter. #6538 
charge $1828.03, total of payments $7739.02, 
y other charge is $25 inspection‘title orep. 


AS CLOSE AS YOUR PHONE 
687-0299 


REGAN FORD ALWAYS HAS A 
LARGE SELECTION OF 
USED CAR SPECIALS 


Ford Trucks Are 


Bronco’s, Rangers, F-150/250, 4x4’s 
In Stock — Ready To Go 


: REGAN ram 
" : 687-0299 
-601 BROADWAY HAVERHILL RT. 97 at RT. 495 

wuvererres 
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by Annette Landry 

The NECC women’s softball team has 
finished their season with a 15-3 record. 
The Knights faced Rivier College and 
took the 18-6 victory. Robin Riddle was 
on the mound for the Knights. Lori 
Strawser had three hits and Diane 
Sakowicz had a double and a single. Rid- 
dle, Annette Landry and Beth Bowen all 
had two hits each. 

The Knights next faced Endicott and 
came out ahead in the 14-? victory. Rid 


by Annette Landry 

The Intramural Flag Football League 
has come to a close. The Cowboys faced 
the Driscy’s in the finals April 30. The 
Cowboys, led by Captain Mickey Walker, 
overpowered Brian Driscoll’s Driscy’s, 
taking the title with a 21-6 victory. 


The Cowboys used their quickness and 
a well-balanced attack to rise to the top 
of the league. They were well organized 
on both offense and defense and took ad- 
vantage of their good plays. The members 
of the Cowboys are Walker, Chris Silver, 
Steve Bradbury, John Smith, Jeff Hines, 
Chris Webster, Scott Geninara, Brian 


Medico wins at 


by Annette Landry 

The Intramurals Par Three Golf Tour- 
nament was held April 27 at the Garrison 
Golf Center in Haverhill after being 
postponed from April 20 due to rain. The 
course was nine holes with par three on 
all holes. 

Rich Medico was the winner of the low 
round with a 30. Par for the nine holes is 
27; Medico finished only three over. 
Closest to the par on the ninth hole was 
Rich Millard, who was only six inches 


dle pitched the victory and helped herself 
at the plate with three hits. Alicia Brewer 
had two doubles in the game. Jodi 
Kaskiewicz, Tricia Driscoll, Strawser, 
Sacowicz and Michelle Lemieux all had 
hits for the Knights. 

The Lady Knights faced Merrimack 
College in their last game of the season 
and fell 5-4. Riddle took the loss for the 
Knights. Bowen, Lemieux, Landry, 
Kaskiewicz and Riddle all had hits dur- 
ing the contest. 


Cowboys win flag football title 


Tarr, Tom Torrisi, Angelo Consoli and 
Jeff Anderson. 

The members of the Driscy’s are 
Driscoll, Scott Barcley, Mike Gilligan, 
Tom Powers, Dennis Bruce, Steve Cunn- 
ingham, Mark Bracato, Sean Roman, 
Chris Shibel, Rich LaFrienier, Phil Manzi 
and Tom Palermo. 

Assistant Intramural Coordinator 
Jane Welch said the league went very well 
and there were many close games during 
the season. The players showed good 
sportsmanship and played fair and good 
football. Dan Russell and Paul Florent 
were very helpful during the season keep- 
ing score and officiating the games. 


oar three golf 


from the par. The birdie pool was won by 
Jeff Cadoret, who shot a birdie on the 
eighth hole. Bill O’Hearn also shot a bir- 
die on the sixth hole. 

Assistant Intramurals Coordinator 
Jane Welch was pleased with the turnout 
for the tournament. Welch said the dif- 
ferent awards, low round, closest to the 
par and the birdie pool make the tourna- 
ment more interesting and gives par- 
ticipants more to compete for. 
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Feedback 


: What are your plans for after graduation? 


by Jo Pinet and Michael Poaletta 


~ 
es 3 Dina Bradshaw, Executive Secretarial: “I 
; < 5 ie already have a job as senior secretary at 
Sie ee Ae rs Apollo Computers.” 
Terrance Bucannan, ‘I’m going to Salem 
State to major in business.” 
Keith McWha, Engineering Science: ‘I’m 
going to the University of Lowell for a 
bachelor’s in plastic engineering.” 
Mike Habib, Accounting: ‘‘I’ll probably 
transfer to Merrimack.” 
fs , 
Paula Donnelly, Medical Secretarial: “I'll 
be working full-time.” 

Cathy Green, 

Business 

Management: “‘I 

plan to go to 

Salem State Col- 

lege next year.” 

: Annette Landry, “I’m planning to take 
John Manning, Business Transfer: ‘I'll it easy over the summer and see what 
av happens.” 
~ go to U. Mass. 


